BURNED IN DUBLIN MARKET SQUARE! 


Terrified by its revolutionary ideas and scorching expose of economic, religious 
and political tyranny, reactionary cliques in Dublin publicly burned an English 
translation of one of Eugene Sue’s magnificent series of novels, “The Mysteries of 
the People; or The History of a Proletarian Family Across the Ages.” 

Brilliant, profound, of a higher literary value than either “The Wandering Jew” 
or “The Mysteries of Paris,” Sue’s “History of a Proletarian Family” is a supreme 
contribution to the literature of revolt. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


English translations have been attempted in the past, but they were immediately 
suppressed by the powers of darkness. It remained for a Socialist publisher to 


issue the books, and for a Socialist, Daniel De Leon, to make the translation. 


MYSTERIES sie PEOPLE 


OR THE HISTORY OF A PROLETARIAN 
FAMILY ACROSS THE AGES 


By EUGENE SUE 


It’s more than fiction—it is a profound and orig- 
inal interpretation of universal history; it’s more 
than history—it is fiction in its most brilliant and 


creative form. 
AN EPIC SWEEP. 


_In this series of novels you read of the magnificent 
dissipations of the Roman aristocracy; the oppression 
and revolt of the slaves; the proletarian revolution 
of Jesus; the turbulent, adventurous era subsequent 
to the Barbarian invasions; the re-construction of 
society upon a Feudal basis; the spicy life of the 
nuns, more splendidly done in spots than Rabelais 
or Boccaccio; the hysteria of the Crusades and the 
selfish, materialistic motives of the Catholic Church; 
the alliance of Church and State for oppression; the 
desperate, thrilling revolt of the Jacquerie; the 
struggle between bourgeois and Feudal lord; the 
human story of Joan of Arc and her clerical assas- 
sins; the tremendous achievements of the French 
Revolution—all this and more portrayed in pano- 
ramic style with an epic sweep of the imagination. 


CLASS RULE PORTRAYED. 


The books graphically trace the special features 
of class-rule as they have succeeded one another from 
epoch to epoch, together with the special character 
of the struggle between the contending classes. 

ey, show the varying economic causes of the 
oppression of the toilers; the mistakes incurred by 
these in their struggles for redress; the varying for- 
tunes of the conflict. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To those purchasing all the eleven 
volumes—$9.25, prepaid—we will give 
FREE either one year’s subscription to 
the “New Review,” or a fine etching of 
Eugene Sue, 9x12, suitable for framing. 


NEW REVIEW 


87 Greenwich Avenue 
New York City 


THE BOOKS 


THE IRON COLLAR 
A graphic, authentic description of Roman 
slavery and Roman life—its horror, its beauty 
and its dissipations. : 
Price, 75 cents, postpald. 


THE SILVER CROSS 


his revolutionary simplicity. 
presentation of one of the world’s leading 
events in a garb without which that event is 
stripped of its beauty and significance, 

Price, 75 cents, pestpald. 


THE PONIARD’S HILT 
A story of the Vagres in France—rebels 
who refused to become miserable serfs, and 
who lived a life of fighting loving and 
drinking. Shows Feudalism ‘‘on the make,” 
A terrific expose of religious charlatanry. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ABBATIAL CROSIER 
Chronicles the period that d 
dalism as a social institution. 
Price, 50 cents, postpald. 


THE IRON ARROW-HEAD 
The Norman invasion of France. Stirring 
adventure. Shows how the adventurous spirit 
of the Normans gave impulse to poetry, music 
and the fine arts. 
Price, 50 cents, postpald. 


THE PILGRIM’S SHELL 
The inner history of the Crusades inter- 
woven with romance and adventure. Shows 
the rise of the bourgeois, 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE IRON PINCERS 
The description of the ‘‘Court of Love’’ in 
this volume is beautiful and poetic—incom- 
parable. Chronicles, also, the persecution of 
the Albigensian ‘‘heretics.’’ 
Price, 75 cents, postpald. 


THE IRON TREVET 
Deals with the Jacquerie revolts and the 
ts” alliance with the rvoluti 


fpeasan: Onary, 
bourgeois of Paris. The Age of Chivalry in 
its decline. 

Price, $1.00, postpald. 


THE EXECUTIONER’S KNIFE 
No one, not even Anatole France, has nar- 
rated the tragic story of Joan of Arc with as 
much beauty. truth and sincerity, as has Sue 
in this human narrative. 
Price, $1.00, postpald. 


THE SWORD OF HONOR 

A tale of tha French Revolution, with all 
the tragic magnificence of that epoch. Shows 
what historians do not—the class struggle be- 
tween bourgeois and proletarian going on 
during the Revolution Itself. 

(Two Volumes.) 
Price, §2.00, postpaid. 


Each Volume Complete in Itself 
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Library of 
Socialist Classics 


This is a series of handy volumes in- 


cluding some of the greatest Socialist 
books ever written, especially the shorter 
works of Marx and Engels, also books by 
American writers explaining the principles of 
Socialism in simple language and applying 
them to American conditions. There are in 
all 45 volumes, each sold separately at 50c 
each, postpaid. We particularly recommend 
to beginners the first twenty of these 
volumes, and suggest that they be read in 
the order indicated. 


1. Socialism for Students, by Joseph E. Cohen. 24. Revolution and Counter-Revolution, by Karl 
2. Socialism, Its Growth and Outcome, by Wil- Marx, 
liam Morris and Ernest Belfort Bax. 25. Anarchism and Socialism, by George Plech- 
8. .The Class Struggle, by Karl Kautsky. anoff. F 
4. The Communist Manifesto, by Marx and En- 26. Science and Revolution, by Ernest Unter- 
: i i mann. 
| Peetu er ceneramise, by” Vike 27. God’s Children, a Modern Allegory, by James 


aaa = Aenean 3 Allman. 
Y Raper det aoe ence yee 28. her ae Boots oft. the Socialist Philoso- 
: : phy, by Frederick Engels. 
2 The ‘Social Revolution, «bya art Bagutsky. 29. Germs of Mind in Plants, by R. H. Francé. 
8 


Lis erat ae Lazy and Other Studies, by 30. mene and Philosophical Studies, by Paul 
: es : afargue. 
Evolution, Social and Organic, by Arthur M. 33, Ten Blind Leaders of the Blind, by Arthur 
AY RO) M. Lewis. 
9. The Evolution of Property, by Paul Lafargue. 39 The Art of Lecturing, by Arthur M. Lewis. 
10. Class Struggles in America, by A. M. Simons. 33. Marx vs. Tolstoy, a Debate Between Clarence 


11. The Origin of the Family, Private Property S. Darrow and Arthur M. Lewis. 
and the State, by Frederick Engels. 34. Out of the Dump, a Story by Mary E. Marcy. 
12, Value, Price and Profit, by Karl Marx. 35. The End of the World, by Dr. M. Wilhelm 
18. The World’s Revolutions, by Ernest Unter- Meyer. j 
mann, 86. The Making of the World, by Dr. M. Wil- 
14. The Evolution of Man, by Wilhelm Boelsche. helm Meyer. 
15. The Positive School of Criminology, by En- 37. Human, All Too Human, by Friederich 
rico Ferri. Nietzsche. 
16. Puritanism, by Clarence Meily. 88. The Russian Bastile, by Simon O. Pollock. 
17. Ethics and the Materialist Conception of 39. Capitalist and Laborer, by John Spargo. 
History, by Karl Kautsky. 40. The.Marx He Knew, by John Spargo. 
18. The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bona- 41 Life and Dealth, by Dr. E. Teichmann. 
parte, by Karl Marx. 42. Stories of the Struggle, by Morris Win- 
19. The Militant Proletariat, by Austin Lewis. chevsky. 
20. The High Cost of Living, by Karl Kautsky. 43. What’s So and What Isn’t, by John M. 
21. Vital Problems in Social Evolution, by Ar- Work. 
thur M. Lewis. 44, Sabotage, by Emil Pouget, translated by 
22. The Triumph of Life, by Wilhelm Boelsche. Arturo Giovannitti. 
23. Memoirs of Karl Marx, by Wilhelm Lieb- 45. Socialism, Positive and Negative, Robert 
knecht. Rives LaMonte. 


Twenty Volumes and a $10.00 Share of Stock for $11.20 


Our publishing house is the property of over 2,000 Socialists, each of whom has swbscribed ten 
dollars for the purpose of making it possible to publish revolutionary books at the lowest possible prices. 
It isn’t run for profit, so the stockholders get no dividends. What they do get is the privilege of buying 
Socialist Books at Cost. : 

We need 1,200 more stockholders to pay off the comrades who have lent money, and to provide 
the working capital to increase our list of books. To get these stockholders quickly we shall sell this 
set of books for much LESS THAN COST provided a share of stock is bought at the same time. Here 


is the offer. : 
For $11.20 cash with order, or for $2.70 cash and a dollar a month nine months, we will send 


by express, charges collect, any twenty of the books named above, and will issue a fully-paid share 
of stock, par value $10.00. The expressage, to be paid when books are received, will not exceed 
80 cents to any railroad point in the United States. Postage to foreign cotintries 80 cents, to 
Alaska or any U. S. colony, $1.20. 

Books will be sent immediately on receipt of first payment, stock certificate on receipt of final 
payment. You can get any of our other books at the same time by adding half the retail price. For 
example, $12.70 cash and a dollar a month nine months will pay for a share of stock and books from 
our order list to the amount of $30.00 at retail prices. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 
118 West Kinzie Street, Chicago: 


I enclose $2.70 and agree to remit $1.00 a month for nine months, in return for which please 
send at once by express a set of twenty cloth-bound volumes as advertised, and issue to me a share 
of stock as soon as my payments are completed. 
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New Propaganda of Race Hatred 


By Paul Kennaday 


HE casy and popular business of stirring up 
hatred and contempt of the Negro has as- 
sumed a new and profitable form. D. W. 
Griffith’s “Birth of a Nation,’ a film play based on 
Thomas Dixon’s outrageous Clansman, has for two 
months been running to packed houses at the Liberty 
theatre in New York City. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, the press has been filled with the usual sort of 
copy that passes for dramatic criticism and the pub- 
lic twice a day has been giving every indication of 
pleasure and satisfaction at paying out its money 
for “history” reeled off before its eyes to the accom- 
paniment of the regulation throb music. The his- 
tory is a bit askew, to be sure, but with so much 
precedent for so writing it, it would be hypercritical 
to object to so picturing it. 

But the “Birth of a Nation” is more than the por- 
trayal of Reconstruction from “a point of view,’— 
the South’s point of view. It is because of its open, 
deliberate and intended insult to the whole Negro 
race, because of its portrayal of the Negro race as 
one of drunkards, of harlots and of rapists; because 
of its praise of lynching and its glorification of mob 
vengeance; because of its downright and barefaced 
appeal to race hatred, that the right to continue the 
production of the play has been challenged. 

It is not yet clear how out of the Board of Cen- 
sors’ “censoring committee” membership of over a 
hundred, a sub-committee of ten could have been 
selected that without one dissenting vote could 
pass the original “Birth of a Nation” film and 
mark it, “morally, educationally and artistically 


excellent,” while the general committee itself, upon 
appeal made to it, insisted by an overwhelming 
vote upon the cutting out of certain scenes in 
the first half of the play and the suppression 
of practically the whole of the second part. But 
the wisdom of this National Board is inscrutable. 
Quick upon its wholesale disapproval, it reversed 
itself again after the cutting out of some few of the 
vilest portions of that second act, which first had 
been fulsomely praised and then had been sweepingly 
condemned. Certainly a board of less weigl.t and 
position would find it difficult to hold so firmly to its 
judgment when its decisions against plays have no 
more immediate effect than the association of pro- 
ducers choose to give to them, and when the secre- 
tary and executive force of the board have their 
salaries and expenses paid wholly by that associa- 
tion. 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People who have appealed to officials and to 
the Board of Censors in an endeavor to have the 
“Birth of a Nation” stopped, have been accused of 
favoring the suppression of free speech. Free 
speech is wanted by us, we are told, only so long as 
speech may be free to us, not while it is exercised by 
those who co not speak as we do. 

But we who have deliberately brought upon us 
this accusation claim extenuating circumstances of a 
wholly unique character. We are fighting in the 
most unpopular and unequal combat in all the world 
—for the equality of all races. Rich and poor, capi- 
tal and labor, women and men, are arrayed against 
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us. Courts back up legislatures in depriving Negro 
citizens of rights guaranteed them by the funda- 
mental law. Outcast and degraded everywhere by 
race prejudice, because of it, in many places, any one 
of them—man, woman or child—may be shot, 
burned and hanged with impunity. This “Birth of 
a Nation” goes far beyond any mere question of the 
right to speak against the constituted authorities, 
to advocate views of industry, government, or mor- 
ality not accepted by the majority. The play delib- 
erately fans the flame of race hatred, making one 
man say, “kill the nigger” as for fifteen minutes a 
little white girl is pursued through bush and woods, 
up and down hill, until finally from a precipice she 
jumps to her death. It is a play of which another 
said, “It makes me feel that I would like to kill every 
nigger in New York.” It is a play that, it is acknowl- 
edged by its friends, would cause race riots in the 
South and which, wherever it is seen, must have the 
effect which Dixon, Griffith and their backers have 
spared no pains or money to produce against a race 
which fifty years after slavery, is years yet from the 
day when it will know how to protect itself. 


Current Affairs 


By L. B. Boudin 


Peace—At What Price ? 

HE horrors of the present war are such that 
the idea of “peace at any price” naturally 
suggests itself to all lovers of mankind. The 
idea appeals particularly to us Socialists, to whom 
war is hateful not only because of the endless misery 
and suffering which it entails upon countless mil- 
lions of people while it lasts, but also because of the 
national hatreds which it engenders and the divis- 
ions which it brings into the ranks of the proletariat; 
hatreds and divisions calculated to stand in the way 
of the emancipation of the working class long after 
the roar of cannon shall have ceased. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the cry for “‘peace at any 
price” should be heard at this time and that it should 
find willing ears in our ranks. We believe, however, 

this cry to be extremely ill-judged. 

It is true that the paramount duty of the hour is 
the striving for the restoration of peace, and that we 
must bend all our energies to bring about a cessa- 
tion of the awful carnage now devastating the 
greater portion of the civilized world. But it is 
equally true that even peace may be bought at too 
dear a price. Our striving towards peace must not 
be a blind and unreasoning demand for a cessation 
of hostilities no matter how achieved and no matter 
what its consequences might be, but an intelligent 
course of action calculated to bring about a lasting 
peace upon terms that are just and under conditions 


that will be conducive to the progress of mankind. 
Without entering into a detailed discussion as to the 
proper terms of peace from a Socialist point of view 
it may be stated here that the cardinal principle 
upon which the coming peace must be based is: that 
it should not be a continuation of the war, nor should 
it bear within itself the germs of future wars. 

There is a famous dictum of Clausewitz to the 
effect that war is but a continuation of international 
politics by the use of different means. Similarly, it 
may be said that certain kinds of peace are but the 
continuation of war by the use of different means, 
and some times even the means are the same only 
the method of their application somewhat different. 
Such is usually the peace which follows in the wake 
of conquests: it is war in a chronic instead of an 
acute form. Such a peace is worse than war, and 
must be avoided. 


The Exportation of Arms 


Sine three hundred-odd editors and publishers 

of foreign-language newspapers in the United 
States have issued an “Appeal to the People of the 
United States” in which the latter are asked to put 
an end to the war by stopping the exportation of 
arms and ammunition to the warring countries. 
There has been considerable speculation as to the 
source of the sinews of war which feed this particu- 
lar campaign for peace. It has been suggested that 
this source must lie in close proximity to Germany’s 
War Lord. The subject-matter of the “Appeal” de- 
serves, however, to be considered on its merits. For 
there can be no doubt that there are many well 
meaning people, and quite a good number of Social- 
ists among them, who share the view that peace 
could and should be brought about by stopping the 
exportation of arms and ammunition from this 
country. 

The proposition that the war could be stopped by 
such means is open to very serious doubt. But we 
shall not discuss this phase of the question, as we 
believe that even if the war could be stopped in this 
manner, it shouldn't. 

It must be remembered that Germany does not buy 
any arms from us, for the simple reason that she 
could not carry them home: The only belligerents 
who buy arms from us are the Allies. That is the 
reason why the official and unofficial representatives 
of the German government in this country are so 
very anxious to save our souls by keeping us from 
becoming accessories to the crime of murder. As- 
suming, therefore, that the Allies’ supply of arms 
and ammunition is so short that the war could be 
stopped by our refusal to furnish them these sup- 
plies, for us to do so would, therefore, simply mean 
that we would stop the war by helping Germany to 
win it. This is, of course, very desirable from the 
point of view of those who want Germany to win. 
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And perhaps, even, from the point of view of those 
who want peace at any price. But it cannot be desir- 
able from a Socialist point of view. Germany’s suc- 
cess in this war means the annexation of Belgium, 
for one thing. And this alone is too big a price to 
pay for a peace that could not in its very nature be 
a lasting one. By which we do not want to indicate 
that we should be ready to pay this price, if the peace 
could be made a lasting one. 

Besides, by putting a ban on the exportation of 
arms now we would be putting an additional pre- 
mium on “preparedness.” The advocates of “pre- 
paredness” would have a perfect right to say that 
the peace-lovers of the entire world fight on the side 
of the nation that is always prepared for war. 


A Noteworthy Debate 
N April 2nd the question of armaments was 
publicly debated in New York City between a 
representative of Socialism and a conservative Re- 
publican. The thing that struck the New York Sun 
most about this debate was the fact that it was “per- 
fectly polite.” Polite it undoubtedly was. But the 
Sun does this debate an injustice by insinuating 
that that was its most noteworthy feature. As a 
matter of fact, it was, in a way, a remarkable de- 
bate. For the first time in the history of public de- 
bating between Socialists and the representatives of 
Capitalism have such debaters shown a _ perfect 
unanimity of opinion on all essentials. The hearers 
must, therefore, have been wondering why the 
speakers had been labelled in the manner they were. 
By a long association of ideas the appellation ‘“‘So- 
cialist’” suggests to our mind a set of principles and 
a, point of view fundamentally different from those 
held by representatives of Capitalism. But no such 
differences could be discovered in this debate. 

The position taken by Congressman Gardner, who 
represented aggressive Capitalism, was that the 
United States was not properly prepared to fight a 
serious war, and must therefore prepare to meet 
such an emergency. To which Mr. Hillquit, who 
represented Socialism, replied: 

“T have been convinced by Mr. Gardner’s argu- 
ment to this extent, that from his point of view, his 
position is unassailable. If we grant his premise 
that the United States is in danger of becoming in- 
volved in war with a first-class foreign power, we 
must accept his conclusion that the country is woe- 
fully unprepared for such an emergency, and that it 
is the part of wisdom to strengthen our naval and 
military defences.” 

After having thus agreed with his opponent on 
the question of principle, Hillquit proceeded to de- 
vote the rest of his speech to the establishment of 
the proposition that we are not likely to “become 
involved.” How far he succeeded in this respect is 
of very little importance to us as Socialists. But it 
seems to us of the greatest importance that we ask 


ourselves the question: Is it really true, can it be 
possible, that the only difference of opinion between 
Socialists and ordinary militarists is that as to 
whether or not we are likely to become involved in 
war? 

Socialists will please note the improvement in the 
American edition of patriotic Socialism over the 
European edition of 1914. According to the Euro- 
pean version of patriotic Socialism our country had 
at least to be “attacked” before we turned militar- 
ists, but according to the American version we don’t 
even have to be attacked—it is sufficient if we be- 
come involved in war, no matter how. 


The Strike in Porto Rico 
CRY of despair from the workers of Porto Rico 
has again reached this country. The agricul- 
tural workers are out on strike, and they are han- 
dled by the authorities with an utter disregard of 
law and decency. Evidently the Constitution does 
follow the fiag,—at least for the purpose of being 
disregarded and violated. The workers of Porto 
Rico are treated as if they were actually living in a 
sovereign state of this great union,—say Colorado or 
New Jersey,—and not in a mere “dependency.” 

The correspondent of the New York Call, in re- 
porting on the situation, says that the annual con- 
vention of the Free Federation of Workingmen of 
Porto Rico held recently, that organization “seri- 
ously considered” the calling of a general strike in 
order to compel just treatment of the agricultural 
strikers. We do not presume to advise the workers 
of Porto Rico how to conduct their own affairs. But 
this much may be said even at this great distance: 
A resolution threatening a general strike which can- 
not be called is worse than useless; and a call to a 
general strike when there is no reasonable expecta- 
tion that it may be generally obeyed is a crime 
against the labor movement. It seems to us neces- 
sary to remind the Free Federation of this truism 
for the reason that in 1908 the Free Federation, as 
the same correspondent informs us, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Free Federation of the Work- 
ingmen of Porto Rico through the agency of its Ex- 
ecutive Council shall exercise unlimited authority to 
proclaim a general strike throughout the whole 
island, and this said strike shall not be considered as 
having come to an end, until the said injustice of 
crime (the motive of the general strike), has been 
completely removed.” 

This resolution exhibits a childish belief that you 
can scare the enemy by resoluting, and a dangerous 
propensity to call paper strikes. Let us hope that the 
intervening seven years have brought the Free Fed- 
eration the power necessary to carry out what it 
undertakes to do, and taught it not to vainly threaten 
what it knows it cannot do. 


The Future 


NEW REVIEW 


of Belgium 


By Hubert Langerock 


[In submitting this article Mr. Langerock says: “This is 
more than a personal view. I have been expressly asked by 
the minority of the Belgian Socialist Party to write this 
article because it embodies their views. Communications with 
Belgium are hard, but dissatisfaction among the rank and 
file of the conscious workers is at a high pitch. Vandervelde 
has ceased to be not only an internationalist but also a re- 
publican, as his London speeches testify.”] 


none has had a deeper influence on public 

opinion the world over than Germany’s in- 
vasion and subsequent industrial sabotage of Bel- 
gium. 

Economic necessity for a German conquest of 
Belgium existed because—with the possible excep- 
tion of Russia and Austria—few capitalist nations 
have poorer means of communication by sea with 
the outer world. Germany’s seacoast has few har- 
bors, and Bremen and Hamburg are located too 
far north to be really useful to a machine-produc- 
tion largely located in the southern part of the 
country on the Rhine. The German industrial world 
has access to the sea through two ports located in 
foreign territory. Rotterdam is her port of im- 
port, Antwerp is used for export. Virtually Ger- 
many is in the position of a big farmer compelled 
to do business through some petty landowner’s back- 
yard, which cuts him off from the main road. 


To remedy this positive handicap the German 
government inaugurated its canal policy. The Dort- 
mund-Emden canal was dug to direct freight to- 
wards the northern ports. The Kaiser’s govern- 
ment, however, overlooked essential economic fac- 
tors in the matter and learned that economic laws 
cannot be violated with less impunity than laws of 
hygiene or chemistry. When the canals were com- 
pleted they carried more freight southward than 
northward. More than ever the political conquest 
of Belgium and Holland became a necessity. Then 
active preparations for invasion and conquest be- 
gan and of these there are many positive proofs. 


The Belgian State Railways were bulldozed into 
building a cut-off which had a considerable strategic 
value for Germany’s troops. 

In interviews and private conversations the Ger- 
man emperor neglected no opportunity to question 
the right of existence of Belgium as an independent 
nation. About this time Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
president of the University of California, was ex- 
change-professor in Berlin and a report of an in- 
terview granted to him by the Kaiser was given to 
the press. 

To any one conversant in the slightest degree 
with international journalism this interview had a 
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tremendous meaning. The Kaiser’s words were re- 
ported verbatim except in one or two instances, 
where paragraphs had been inserted written in in- 
direct discourse and which might thus be taken for 
the opinion of President Wheeler or anybody else. 
It was evident that these paragraphs were opinions 
of the Kaiser so audacious and pregnant with diplo- 
matic complications that some one had deemed it 
advisable to tone down their expression. 


In one of the paragraphs the possession of a 
colony of the importance of the Congo by Belgium 
and the advisability of its ownership by Germany 
were bluntly expressed. 


All these incidents pointed to a material depar- 
ture in the realization of a project which had for 
years been the secret wish of every advocate of 
Kraftpolitik in the Empire. 

The Kraft-ideal had indeed become a common as- 
set of the mentality of the various classes in Ger- 
many. The conservative agrarian caste, the Junk- 
ers, with their junior scions located in the officers’ 
berths of the army and navy, advocated it both as 
an historical tradition and an actual class advantage. 
The industrial capitalists, who were pleading for 
tolerance, justice, liberty and the other classic crea- 
tions of bourgeois idealogy during the age of indi- 
vidual competition, had now reached the period of 
the Kartel. The German Kartel is the equivalent 
of the American trust. The capitalistic ethics of 
the trust age are no longer metaphysical, they rely 
on the Kraft-ideal. German capitalism, although 
less concentrated than its American analogy, has 
dared to express its Kraft-ideal with a frankness 
akin to that of a Diogenes of Laerte or a Machia- 
velli exposing the moral code of the merchant princes 
of antiquity or the middle ages. Puritan America 
has never witnessed such an attempt, the nearest 
to it that she ever offered was the disgusting 
sycophancy of a Chancelor Day or the paid adver- 
tisements of an Elbert Hubbard. 


The German Social-Democracy, so often used 
without warrant as the umpire of tactical disputes 
on this side of the Atlantic, made a sad theoretical 
mistake when it substituted the Kraft-ideal as a 
crude approximation for the Socialist doctrine of 
the necessity of an evolutionary political status co- 
relative to the technical development of production, 
created through the application of the politico-eco- 
nomic force of the proletariat and maintained by 
the interior equilibrium of its economic component 
functions. 


Thus was produced a trait of national mentality 
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of which the conquest of Belgium became an imme- 
diate and tangible result. 

German Socialism was swept off the rock of sound 
revolutionary tactics, but—although from an en- 
tirely different point of view—the organized work- 
ers of Belgium committed the same blunder. Con- 
ditions in Belgium today are such that we do not 
positively know whether the rank and file of the 
party approve the stand taken by Van Der Velde 
and the other party officials and parliamentarians. 
There cannot be under the circumstances and there 
has not been any official expression of opinion, but 
there are several indications that temporarily at 
least Van Der Velde will be approved by a small 
majority of the membership. 

It should be noticed here that, contrary to the as- 
sertion of the American press, Van Der Velde did 
not join the cabinet. He was simply made a Min- 
ister of State. The title of minister of state is a 
purely honorary one given to old parliamentarians 
who are as such consulted by the king in important 
or delicate occasions. No salary is attached to the 
dignity, neither is there any assumption of execu- 
tive responsibility connected with it. 

The appointment was an acknowledgment of the 
nationalistic and patriotic attitude of the Belgian 
Socialist Party. It has now won its place in the 
bourgeois sunshine, it is no longer an outlaw, it 


expects to be given a less prejudiced hearing in the them as “Socialist legislation.” 


future, to be treated with more consideration, it 
even candidly intends to use this status to favor the 
workers and it will realize, after the hour of na- 
tional danger is over, that the bourgeois who once 
feared it has now come to despise it. 

~ Imperial Germany discounted the refusal of the 
Belgian proletarian to fight. The machiavelism of 
her imperialistic capitalists looked with complac- 
ency in Belgium upon what they were ready to term 
high treason at home and the patriotic and nation- 
alistic attitude of Belgium’s workers was for them 
a bitter disappointment. 

So it was for the revolutionary Socialists all over 
the world, but from a somewhat different point of 
view. For there was nothing in Belgium that made 
it worth while for a proletarian to lay down his 
life and even incorporation as a federated state into 
the German empire would be for him from many 
an angle preferable to the autonomous existence of 
a little state dominated by a combination of Roman 
Catholic priests, landlords, bondholders and slum- 
proletarians banded in yellow unions under the 
leadership of the clergy. There is nothing to be 
envied in the economic status of the Belgian prole- 
tarian. Were protective duties levied on a sliding 
scale basis, according to the standard of life of the 
workers of the country of production, few imports 
would have to be taxed as high as Belgium’s. There- 
fore it is impossible to understand why a party 
created obviously to enable the proletarian to be and 


to survive under the economic conditions of machine- 
production could become divorced from its primary 
aim to such an extent as to send this same prole- 
tarian to a heroic death in a losing fight with the 
German military machine. 

Besides the common psychological deformation 
which for the professionals of all groups makes the 
maintenance of the group superior in importance 
to the fulfiillement of the group’s aim, this fundamen- 
tal mistake was a logical step in a series of tactical 
blunders resulting from the tactless use of political 
action by the Belgian parliamentary Socialists. I 
am no anti-political maniac. I know that no-politics 
always leads in practice to some sort of wrong poli- 
tics. Political action today is a necessity for the 
working class, but I know of no worse enemy of 
political action than the Socialist who fails to use 
political action for what it really is: a means to an 
end, used by necessity but fundamentally bourgeois 
in its origin and nature. 

This fact has been overlooked by the Belgian par- 
liamentary group under Van Der Velde’s leadership. 
It has used political trading, attempted positive leg- 
islation by indirection. We Socialists cannot, and 
therefore must not try to, be legislating until the 
day we shall be majority. Till then we must do the 
best we can to secure class-advantages from the 
bourgeois majority without committing ourselves to 
This rule has been 
violated in Belgium. A few years ago Van Der 
Velde and his party headed and brought about a 
fusion of young Catholics, Liberals and Christian 
Democrats which made the grasp of militarism 
stronger under the pretext that charges were more 
equalized. This wrong tendency has since grown 
and made the tactical blunder of today both possible 
and probable. 

The ultimate fate of Belgium is yet uncertain. 
It is doubtful whether, in the present condition of 
military developments, Germany is not mainly hold- 
ing the country as a pawn in the diplomatic game, 
which will start after the conclusion of an armistice. 
German ultra-imperialism is shouting for annex- 
ation, German Socialists have held protest meetings 
against annexation, but the Kaiser who derives his 
importance from his status of moderator of opposed 
economic interests, cannot refuse to heed the coun- 
sels of those who point out that there are in Bel- 
gium over three million people of Latin origin and 
that Germany has had all the trouble she cared for 
with French irredentism in Alsace-Lorraine without 
courting a little more in Belgium. 

Further, there are dynastic considerations with 
a real importance of their own. King Albert is a 
Sachsen-Coburg-und-Gotha and his queen a Wittels- 
bach and the Hohenzollerns may think it over twice 
before openly antagonizing two of the important 
ruling houses in the Empire. If the worst happens 
to Belgium, Albert would meekly agree to enter the 
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German Empire as a subordinate prince who has 
much to atone for. The whole family-history of the 
Sachsen-Coburgs is full of precedents to that effect. 

An allied victory, on the contrary, would lead to 
a rehabilitation of the little buffer-state, which would 
probably receive Luxemburg as an increase of ter- 
ritory besides an indemnity. Europe may even 
once more solemnly proclaim the neutrality and in- 
dependence of the small wedge-shaped country, in 
order that some other big power may treat this 
pledge as a scrap of paper in sparring for a stra- 
tegic advantage at the beginning of the next war. 

But the necessity for such a device as a buffer- 
state in the center of continental Europe no longer 
exists in the present state of European politics. 
Erase Belgium from the map and European equi- 
librium is no longer threatened. For this much eco- 
nomic changes in production from national to inter- 
national are responsible. A partition of Belgium 
on racial lines would therefore be justified, if Eng- 
land could be brought to give up what security she 
derives from the presence of a neutral state across 
the British channel. 

The problem of Belgium’s future becomes at this 
juncture but a secondary point of a more general 
problem: the future of the small nation under the 
economic conditions of the present. Much has been 
written recently in England on this subject that 
constitutes only an undue generalization of the emo- 
tional outpourings called forth by the plight of Bel- 
gium and will be forgotten or recanted when the 
war is over. 

In truth, when all sentimentalism has been dissi- 
pated, as it quickly will, there is no longer a future 
for the small state and we should shed no tears 
about it. There is nothing worthy of a regret in the 
pettiness of its civic life. The huge selfishness of 
its economically ruling class becomes a burlesque, 
when it is compared to the size of the stage on which 
it is to be produced. Small countries bring forth 
narrow minds. The widely heralded buffer-states 
can no longer exist economically outside of the shel- 
ter of some wider geographical unit, in which case 
they are no longer buffer-states. We are told about 
their literary and scientific achievements by people 
who forget that these arose not on account of the 
size of the country but in spite of it. 

Since, with the actual revival of nationalism, 
country and nationality are again to become synon- 
ymous; we may well ask is Belgium a nation? 

To this question our answer must be decidedly 
negative. Historically Belgium is no nationality. 
All the labors of nearly a century of government 
fostered and nurtured official historians have not 
been able to disprove the fact that the component 
parts of the country had never before formed the 
same territorial unit. Accidentally they had some- 
times, or nearly all of them, been included in a wider 
geographical aggregate. 


A nation today is the organization on a basis of 
economic stability in a political realm of popula- 
tions united by the common bond of racial origin, 
language and religion with the object to serve the 
material existence of its inhabitants. 

The presence of the economic substratum to na- 
tional existence in Belgium may easily be disproved. 
The country is over-populated. Millions of peasants 
have carried intensive farming to a high state of 
perfection and the present emergency has demon- 
strated once more that it is far preferable for a 
nation to have a smaller agricultural yield per acre 
if that smaller yield by maintaining a proportion- 
ately smaller population on the land leaves a larger 
surplus for the non-agricultural element of the pop- 
ulation to consume. A large population of intensive 
farmers means nothing left when the producer has 
exchanged what commodities he produces for the 
foodstuffs and the manufactured goods he does not 
produce. The least unforeseen calamity, a war or an 
epidemic, will at once—the present war proves it— 
transform such a population into an army of beg- 
gars. 

From a capitalistic point of view Belgium lacks a 
home market of agricultural buyers for its manu- 
factures. The presence of such a _ preferential 
dumping ground is everywhere considered the 
groundwork of economic equilibrium in capitalistic 
countries. 

Aside from a shaky economic foundation, the Bel- 
gian pseudo-nationality is one-half Teutonic and 
one-half Latin, speaking two languages, deriving 
their livelihood one half from farming, the other 
half from industry, and religiously split up into 
one half of Roman Catholics and another half of 
freethinkers and non-believers. Neither should it 
be forgotten that all those differences crystallize in 
the two same groups and that nearly a century of 
so-called national life has not resulted in any appre- 
ciable amalgamation. On the contrary, in many 
domains the differentiation has become sharper and 
prevented the creation of a truly national type. 

The history of Belgium since 1830 has been a 
struggle of races every time the racial antagonisms 
synchronized with the differences of economic in- 
terests. During the period of individual competi- 
tion, the industrial capitalist of Flanders refused to 
talk the language of his “hands.” He aped French 
manners and French customs. A _ reaction fol- 
lowed, a few literary men worked for a revival of 
Flemish nationalism. They never met with any 
noteworthy success as long as the movement em- 
bodied the wishes of a few dilettanti/or the impul- 
sive generosity of some uplifters who wanted to 
be able to talk to the people in its own tongue in 
order to make themselves understood. Only later, 
when the rising tide of socialism began to threaten 
the capitalist did he understand the reactionary 
value of a minor language, relatively isolating the 
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worker from the great streams of thoughts carried 
by the world-tongues. 

So reactionary and overbearing has the national- 
istic movement of Flanders become to-day that it 
has created in the mind of the Latin element the 
consciousness of a racial grievance thwarting their 
economic emancipation. Slowly they realize that 
the political machinery of the country will not give 
them social control of production, as long as they 
are compelled to carry around their necks the mill- 
stone of Catholic agrarianism. Out of this condi- 
tion has arisen a demand for an administrative sep- 
aration of the country in two halves embodying the 
linguistic, racial, religious and economic antagon- 
isms of their inhabitants. 

All these elements must be taken into considera- 
tion as far as the future of Belgium is concerned. 
They all point to the only solution which would be 
satisfactory from an internal as well as from an 
international point of view. Since partition of Bel- 
gium would endanger that elusive thing called Euro- 
pean equilibrium and the people of Flanders, al- 
though Teutonic by origin, have no love for the 
Prussian destroyers of their homes, Belgium’s pur- 
pose should be to seek admission into the British 
Empire as a self-governing dominion. The advan- 
tages of this solution of the problem of Belgium’s 
future are many and obvious. 

The self-governing dominions of the British Em- 
pire are de facto republics. Great Britain’s repre- 
sentative, the governor-general, with his suspensive 
veto for six months, has no real action upon the 
popular will, which he is unable to check. The 
British Empire is no longer a national unit. It 
has assimilated the Canadian French with their 
terrianisms inspired by the teachings of Thomas 
Aquinas, as well as the childishly individualistic 
Dutch of South Africa. Its Indian rule has been 
such that the Hindu nationalist movement is equally 
divided on the advisability of severing the imperial 
bond as a preliminary effort to national emancipa- 
tion. 

After the war the Empire will more than ever 
be a League of Nations, in which all those who are 
convinced that modern economic conditions by in- 
ternationalizing production call for a super-national 
political organism, must find the initial step in the 
realization of their hopes. 

From membership in such a league Belgium 
would derive many considerable advantages. It 
would be excused from maintaining at its own ex- 
pense all the costly paraphernalia of a modern na- 
tion; a figurehead, a diplomatic corps, a consular 
service, a navy, etc. All these national ornaments 
she possesses to-day on a scale which makes them fit 
for the care of the property man of a vaudeville 
company. They would be a joke, if they did not 
crush her people under a burden of useless taxation. 

Belgian industries would find their place in the 
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general economic equilibrium of the Eritish Empire 
while the disposition of the Congo, brought into 
the amalgamation as a Belgian asset, would remove 
perplexing international problems of tae future. 

As far as interior conditions are concerned, the 
benefits would be still larger. They would include 
a republican form of government, administrative 
separation of the two races and a check upon the 
intellectually suffocating influence of the Catholic 
Church. Participation in the life of a world-wide 
empire would widen the national horizon. 

To bring about this solution, to work for it and 
secure the consent of the majority of the nation for 
it is a unique historical opportunity for the Belgian 
proletariat. 


Announcement 


ITH the appearance of the New Re&vIEW as a bi-weekly 
we broaden our scope. In addition to the regular 
material which has made the New REVIEW pre-emi- 

nent in American Socialist and radical journalism, we shall 
from now on publish regular comments on current affairs; 
literary articles; widen the range of our articles on inter- 
national affairs and the practical problems of Socialism; and 
attempt to deal thoroughly with the non-Socialist aspects of 
the great changes impending in the wake of the Great War. 

Since the New REVIEW was re-organized one year ago, our 
business income has doubled, our expenses materially re- 
duced, and our circulation increased 40 per cent. 

We have achieved this substantial success in spite of com- 
parative lack of funds and the recent general depression in 
magazine journalism. 

The new size and form of the magazine allows us to reduce 
expenses on the printing proportionally; so that a bi- 
weekly issue will only slightly increase our total cost of pro- 
duction. There still is a deficit, of course; but while the 
monthly deficit one year ago was about $400, the deficit now 
is only $200, in spite of the increased expense of the bi- 
weekly. This deficit can be wiped out within six months with 
your co-operation. 
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Sex and the Elders 


By Elsie Clews Parsons 


of an elderly relative when his young 

daughter-in-law arrived on the scene with 
her month old baby. The day after her arrival 
she came to me on the verge of those tears so young 
a mother easily weeps. What was she to do? Her 
doctor had told her not to go up and down stairs 
for the sake of herself and the baby more than 
once a day for the next two weeks. And now her 
father-in-law had sent word to her to please not 
nurse the baby downstairs. ‘Although there are 
plenty of rooms where we can be perfectly private,” 
she protested, “he says he would not like it if there 
were callers.” She was not only upset by the prac- 
tical inconvenience of the request; she felt outraged, 
it was plain to see, by its nature. 

The best I could do for her was to arrange for 
her to get the air on an upper balcony and to help 
close the incident. It has always remained in my 
mind, however, as a striking little illustration of 
the domination of the patriarch in matters one 
questions whether he is fitted by nature to under- 
stand or control. 

Is it not one of the curiosities of society that its 
affairs of sex have always been controlled by its 
Elders, i.e., by those who least feel the impulses of 
sex? That they should prescribe its expression ac- 
cording to ways agreeable to themselves might well 
be expected; and that they do not disappoint ex- 
pectation is quite evident in such facts as child 
marriage or bethrothal, marriage by purchase, the 
prohibition of marriage without parental consent, 
the dependence of divorce upon a council or court, 
a body composed for the most part of the Elders 
of the community. 

But in other ways, perhaps less well known or 
recognized, is it not true too that the Elders regu- 
late sex to suit their own taste or convenience? 
Their own impulses being weak, expressions of sex 
are distasteful or even revolting to them. They 
therefore tend to suppress them in their juniors or 
to influence their juniors to conventionalize or con- 
ceal them. 

Many sex taboos and many of the conceptions of 
passion as in itself weakening, demoralizing or 
shameful are, I suspect, expressions of the annoy- 
ance felt by the old over the different nature of the 
young. In such ways the young are bullied into 
belying themselves. Passion, they are made to feel, 
is ever to be guarded against and held in check. To 
yield to it is to be besmirched, befouled. Virginity, 
girls learn, is a jewel whose loss is irreparable. It 
is no mere bodily character. It is a fetish for the 
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soul. Intercourse with women is effeminizing, the 
youth is cautioned; intimacy dangerous. Further- 
more, both sexes are made to feel that passion is 
objectionable not only in self but in one of the other 
sex. Aroused in a man, girls learn that he be- 
comes brutal, vicious, selfish, a creature of mere 
lust and self-regard, one to fly from. As for women, 
are not men taught that once they yield to passion 
they are of little account, that only bad women 
yield, that the more they care for a woman the less 
should they tempt her? 

Not to be suppressed altogether, at least passion 
is to be concealed. Its expression is in bad taste, 
“common,” unladylike, unworthy a gentleman. 
To make love in public is the height of ill-breeding. 
So are all other manifestations of sex, pregnancy, 
childbearing, lactation—all are functions embarrass- 
ing enough to necessitate seclusion. 

Practically the Elders control the sex life of their 
juniors along two lines; they either separate young 
men from women or they insist on marriage in 
youth and a “settling down.” By either method the 
Elders preclude encroachment upon their own feel- 
ings or point of view as well as disturbance of their 
own domesticity. 

During the month long initiation rites of Aus- 
tralian or African or New Guinea tribes it is taboo 
to the initiates to touch or address a woman, to look 
at or be seen of one. The New South Wales initiate 
could not let a woman’s shadow fall upon him until 
the Elders gave leave. In almost all tribes there 
is, moreover, a young men’s house or club which is 
taboo to the women. Nor are the young men al- 
lowed to frequent the quarters of the married peo- 
ple. As for the segregation of the women them- 
selves from men not of their family it occurs, as we 
know, under all manner of forms in every society, 
forms originating with the Elders and enforced by 
them. Even our own Mrs. Grundy is never repre- 
sented as a young woman. 

“Mrs. Grundy, if she is true to herself, always re- 
joices in a youthful marriage, and many of Mrs. 
Grundy’s elderly colleagues deplore our late mar- 
riage rate, a cause, they say, of all kinds of im- 
morality. It is the very same point of view the 
Elders of many another community seem to have 
held—and lived up to. Unless a Jew married when 
he was twenty he was outcasted as a criminal. Un- 
married at the same age a Roman was subject to 
tax, he could not become an heir except to a near 
relative, and he could not receive a legacy. A New 
Britain youth is bribed with shell-money into being 
initiated and consequently qualified for matrimony. 
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How many of the ancient Hebrews preferred ostra- 
cism to marriage and how much revenue Rome re- 
ceived from bachelors we do not know, even approxi- 
mately ; but from New Britain practices we may at 
least surmise that the island youths quite often 
rebel against marrying. Rebellion is in fact ex- 
pected of them, for if a boy breaks away from his 
captors before the coil of money is thrown over his 
head, he is let off the public initiation. He may 
still, however, be privately entrapped, his parents 
being “ashamed” of his bachelorhood. Decoyed and 
caught, he will vociferate, “What have I done that 
I should be compelled to marry? Have I ever got 
you into trouble by immoral conduct? Let me go.” 
And this time if he breaks loose it is etiquette for 
him to try to kill his pursuers. But if he has in- 
deed been sowing his wild oats a wife is bought and 
forced on him. There is nothing left for him to do 
then but to settle down. 

The sobering effect of marriage is not the only 
reliance of the Elders in their protection of the 
home. They establish as a rule the harshest of pen- 
alties for seduction—heavy fines, beating, mutila- 
tion, exile, death—and the view that adultery is a 
public as well as a private offense. Committed by 
a woman in New Guinea it is believed to bring down 
misfortune upon the whole Battak kampong or set- 
tlement; in France it has lately been held to be a 
disqualification for membership in the Institut. 

The penalizing of illegitimacy is another safe- 
guard resorted to by the Elders. An illegitimate 
child is usually killed or neglected or socially dis- 
qualified, and the responsibility for such treatment 
rests with the older people. In the Elema district 
of New Guinea illegitimate boys are not eligible to 
the secret society of Kovave and so they never have 
any social standing.* There are orders in the 
Catholic Church for which illegitimacy disqualifies 
and Hester’s daughter was not the only child made 
to suffer for her parentage by the Puritan Fathers— 
and Mothers. 

If the Elders were monogamists and had always 
married within their own age class all these precau- 
tions of theirs to protect their habits would seem 
superfluous. They would need in fact but one of 
their customary safeguards, the derision falling 
upon young men attentive to older women. As for 
the young women, they could be allowed the more 
or less secret promiscuity before marriage they now 
enjoy in certain tribes or they could be divided 
into two classes, the secluded and the prostitute. 
Incidentally we may note that prostitution is always 
an arrangement sanctioned by the Elders. “Young 
men will be young,” they say. ‘Let them sow their 
wild oats—if only they do it out of sight and in a 
way not to disturb us.” And so as one of the fore- 
most safeguards of the home, i.e., the comfort of 
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the Elders, prostitution has been accepted or en- 
couraged as “‘necessary’’—until recently. 

But the Elders are as a rule polygynists and out 
of their own age class they do marry, sometimes 
even when they are monogamists. In almost all 
societies old men take young wives, and often so 
many of them that there is none left for the young 
men—except elderly widows. In societies where 
brides sell high the young men cannot afford them 
or, where the expenses of a family are heavy, can- 
not afford to marry—a celibacy of poverty. 

Marriage by purchase, an institution, like other 
institutions of property, undoubtedly proceeding 
from the Elders, gives them a great advantage over 
their juniors. As men of property they have the 
pick of the women and can afford the luxury of 
polygyny. It also gives parents control over the 
marriage of both daughters and sons. Daughters 
are viewed as assets, ensuring a bride price, a form 
of capital; sons are dependent on fathers for the 
wherewithal to mate. , 

Then when marriage is conceived of as a form of 
property holding, adultery is readily identified with 
theft, a conception inhibitory both to women and 
their “ravishers.” The punishment for adultery is 
very often the same as for theft. In a part of New 
Guinea it is held that the First Ancestor decided 
that theft and adultery were identical. 

The First Ancestor or the tribal god is frequently 
called upon by the Elders, in whose control lie magic 
and religion, to sanction marriage. He is commonly 
said to have instituted it and to be therefore averse 
to any violation of it. Riiwé of the Sawu Islands, 
for example, a deified lawmaker who laid down a 
rule of monogamy, punishes adultery with “acciden- 
tal death.” In Christianity marriage is also a divine 
ordinance. In Loango, West Africa, there is a spe- 
cial marriage fetish to punish wives for infidelity. 

But a supernatural sanction is attached by the 
Elders to marriage without the intervention of a 
spirit. In many places suffering in childbirth or 
death awaits the unfaithful wife. Sometimes she 
spoils—practically—her husband’s hunt. In Borneo 
she frustrates his camphor collecting. Among the 
Basutos it is customary at the birth of a child to 
rekindle the household fire. It has to be done by a 
youth, a youth chaste on pain of death. An unchaste 
youth does not dare light the fire. The occasion is 
said to have its advantages for anxious or inquisi- 
tive fathers. 

Upon magic and religion too the Elders depend 
in enforcing upon the young many of their mis- 
cellaneous sex exactions. The Australian initiate 
among the Lower Murray tribes is told that the 
sight of a woman for three months after his teeth 
have been knocked out would bring numberless mis- 
fortunes upon him—withering up of limbs, loss of 
eyesight, general decrepitude. Among the Tshis of 
the Gold Coast one of the functions of the tutelary 
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family god is to appoint a sassniir or subordinate 
guardian spirit to shadow girls before puberty. A 
Navajo once asked what would happen to him if he 
married a woman of his own clan, answered: “I 
would fall into the fire the lightning would 
strike me, the cold would freeze me, or the gun would 
shoot me—something fearful would happen to me.” 
The consequence of incest to an Aleut woman would 
be to give birth to a bearded, walrus-tusked 
monster. 

Magic and religion are entering less and less into 
the conduct of life, less too with us than with many 
other peoples, and our Elders find them less depend- 
able. This may be one of the reasons that geronto- 


cracy, the government of the old, is passing in so 
many phases of our life. But over sex its hold is 
still fairly unshaken, still curiously unquestioned. 
When this domination of the old over the sex life 
of the young begins to weaken, one may look for 
new expressions for sex and new restraints, new 
kinds of fidelity and devotion—expressions unre- 
stricted to conventions of time and place, irradia- 
tions for the whole life, restraints prompted by con- 
cern not for the habits of the aged but by love itself, 
fidelity not to the traditions of those done with love, 
but to the ideals of lovers, devotion not to the shib- 
boleths set up by the Elders in the name of public 
example but devotion to the pleas of personality 
made free and fine by love. 


Socialism and Psychology 


By Louis 


HE study of psychology is revolutionizing 
modern thought, transforming the relative 
importance of the various sciences. It is 
particularly pervasive in sociology, and is becoming 
indispensable for the adequate analysis of social 
problems. 

Jacques Loeb, Franz Boas, Louis B. Boudin, Rob- 
ert H. Lowie and W. E. B. Du Bois recently dis- 
cussed race antagonism at a dinner of the Socialist 
Press Club. It was a comprehensive discussion— 
biological, anthropological, economic and _ social. 
But I missed the psychologist’s interpretation, and 
my dominant impression of the discussion was the 
vital necessity of a psychological analysis of race 
antagonism. 

Biologically, races do not differ materially; race 
prejudice is an acquired tendency and not an in- 
herited trait; anthropology offers no basis for the 
division of races into “superior” and “inferior” ; 
racial differences are rooted in different stages of 
social development; and fundamentally race antag- 
onisms are an ideological expression of economic an- 
tagonisms. The conclusion is obvious: since adverse 
social conditions produce race antagonism, change 
the social conditions. To change these conditions, 
however, is a matter of men; the process through 
which the social factor acts upon the human factor 
is psychological; and of pressing importance be- 
comes the problem of the human reaction to the con- 
ditions that produce race antagonism and to race 
antagonism itself. In our efforts to change social 
conditions we must get the support of men imbued 
with the spirit of race prejudice; and this presents 
a psychological problem of great intricacy and im- 
portance. 

The average Socialist’s attitude toward the work- 
ers is very simple and very naive: the worker is a 
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wage-slave; his commodity labor-power is bought 
and sold in the labor-market; exploited and op- 
pressed, his emancipation lies through Socialism, in 
the class revolt against Capitalism. All of which is 
very sound, a magnificent formula; but still only a 
formula, in spite of its social validity. It is largely 
an expression of the historical imagination, and 
alone lacks the inspiration and driving power neces- 
sary to social action. 

Socialist theory postulates that a certain stage 
of social development has produced a Proletariat in 
bondage to a Capitalist Class, and that proletarian 
revolt is historically potential. But the vital thing 
to us as men of action, as seers of a new vision of 
life, is to analyze and interpret the psychological re- 
action of the workers to their conditions of existence; 
the emotional temper produced by modern industry; 
the new type of mind, of men, of outlook upon life 
being developed by changing social conditions. 
These are the important things. They are necessary 
to our task of organizing the workers. They consti- 
tute the only medium through which we can articu- 
late a new expression of life, a new and revolutionary 
culture. 

The literature of Socialism abounds with phrases 
concerning “proletarian psychology” and “prole- 
tarian modes of thought.” But these terms are sim- 
ply convenient phrases with no concrete meaning. 
This literature deals thoroughly and magnificently 
with the material existence determining the con- 
sciousness of men; but scarcely an effort is being 
made to analyze that consciousness itself, particu- 
larly the changes wrought therein by the changing 
social existence. 

The philosophic system of Marx recognizes the im- 
mense power of psychological factors in history. 
Marx stressed the importance of human effort and 
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the human factor. In his Poverty of Philosophy 
Marx scored Proudhon for not understanding that 
“social relations are as much produced by men as 
are the cloth, linen, etc. The same men 
who establish social relations in conformity with 
their material productivity, produce also the prin- 
ciples, the ideals, the categories, conformably with 
their social relations.” In the Highteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte: “Man makes his own history.” 
In one of his fragmentary notes on Feuerbach, 
Marx indicates the dynamic role of the individual in 
the revolution: “The materialistic doctrine that 
men are the products of conditions and education, 
different men, therefore, the products of other condi- 
tions and changed education, forgets that circum- 
stances may be altered by men and that the educa- 
tor has himself to be educated.” The importance 
Marx attached to the human factor emphasizes itself 
in Capital. Capitalist production being the subject 
dealt with, Marx might be expected to under-estimate 
the human factor; on the contrary, some of Capital’s 
most brilliant and deeply philosophical passages at- 
test Marx’s emphasis of this particular factor. I 
shall cite only one passage, a very pertinent one: 
“By thus acting on the external world and chang- 
ing it he [man] at the same time changes his own 
nature. He develops his slumbering powers, and 
compels them to act in obedience to his sway.” 
(Chapter Vll, Section 1.) Man changes his own 
nature. Are not these changes in the nature of man 
as important as, perhaps more important than, the 
social conditions producing the changes? This is an 
aspect of sociology neglected by Socialists; and it is 
an aspect of dynamic value to the revolutionary 
movement. 

In spite of Marx’s appreciation of the importance 
of the individual, Socialist propaganda has developed 
a rigid determinism which minimizes and often 
totally suppresses the psychological factor. The doc- 
trainaire Socialists act on the belief that the move- 
ment has to deal chiefly if not solely with social forces, 
the individual being of only slight importance. They 
assume that for all practical purposes it is sufficient 
to know that the social milieu conditions psychology. 
But that is not sufficient. While socially conditioned, 
individual psychology and the psychology of the mass 
become an independent factor in the social process 
as a whole, possessing laws and motives of their own: 
laws and motives which men dealing with human 
forces must comprehend if they desire success. 

The great task of Marx was the analysis of the 
fundamental social forces which determine the con- 
sciousness of men. He developed the negative aspect 
of psychology. At a time when the science of psy- 
chology was the slave of biology, Marx’s social con- 
cept marks a tremendous revolution. Strangely 
enough, the full significance of this revolution was 
never understood in the Socialist movement; and it is 
the bourgeois scientist who to-day is transforming 
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psychology by means of the Marxian concept. These 
scientists are developing a purposive social psychol- 
ogy by an intensive analysis of the psychology of the 
individual. Dr. Felix Krueger, professor of philoso- 
phy and psychology at the University of Halle-Wit- 
tenberg, and a few years ago Kaiser Wilhelm pro- 
fessor at Columbia University, excellently summar- 
ized, in a lecture at the time, the spirit of the new 
psychology : 

“The new psychologist knows that the psychologi- 
cal problem has its social and genetic side; it must 
be judged as a result of past conditions as well as 
by present characteristics; it cannot be valued by 
experiment alone. Emotion and thought are more 
conditioned by the social milieu and the past history 
than by sensation. The proper aim of psychology is 
not metaphysical but purely empirical, but its actual 
experimental discoveries must be complemented by 
historic and social investigation. Psychology lies, 
indeed, on the borderland of the natural and human- 
istic sciences—both. We cannot study a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon without delving into history and 
sociology.” 

The reversal of these propositions provides a state- 
ment of the concepts which should be emphasized in 
Socialist theory : 

Socialism knows that the social problem has its 
human and psychological side; it must be judged 
as the result of emotion and thought as well as eco- 
nomic and social conditions; it cannot be solved by 
economics alone. The social #7¥#eu is conditioned 
psychologically as well as economically. The proper 
aim of Socialism is not metaphysical, but purely em- 
pirical, but its actual activity and volitional expres- 
sion must be complemented by psychological inves- 
tigation. We cannot study a social phenomenon 
without delving into the psychology of human reac- 
tions. 

But this attitude would still largely remain a nega- 
tive one. Socialists must not alone recognize the 
psychological aspects of their philosophy—all genu- 
ine Marxists have done that; we must use psychology 
positively, purposively ; we must make a fundamental 
study of psychology, as fundamental as our study 
of economics. 

The value of psychology is greater than the simple 
analysis of social problems. As social conditions are 
transformed, men are transformed; and the supreme 
utility of psychology lies in the analysis of transform- 
ations in the nature of man. 

Out of this analysis emerges the potential culture 
of the new society in which the chief concern of man 
is man himself. 

Culturally, Socialists are notoriously conservative. 
Their culture is generally the culture of the progres- 
sive bougeois, and often the decadent bourgeois. Our 
radicals seek their cultural inspiration in Pagan 
Greece and the Renaissance, striving to vitalize anew 
the ideals of a splendid past. But these ideals of 
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Athens and the Renaissance must be transfused 
with a new meaning. This meaning can be inter- 
preted and developed only through a psychological 
study of the new individual being produced by social 
transformations. The aspirations, the mental modes, 
the temperament of this new individual must largely 
determine the new education, the new ethics, the cul- 
ture of the Social Revolution. 

Economics has given us a vision of the new society ; 
psychology will give us a vision of the new humanity. 


The Gardner-Hillquit Debate 


By Isaac A. HOURWICH 

HE accepted view among Socialists holds the 
| Capitalist Class responsible for war: it is 
the fight of the capitalists of rival nations 
for markets, for colonies, for franchises, for fields 
of exploitation. In the United States, however, the 
agitation in favor of “preparedness against war” 
has brought it home to every open-minded observer 
that—in this country, at least—organized labor is 
as strong a factor making for militarism as the 

imperialistic section of the Capitalist Class. 

This fact has been forcibly brought out by Con- 
gressman Gardner in his debate with Mr. Morris 
Hillquit on the subject of increased armaments, as 
appears from the report published in the Sunday 
Call of April 11. Congressman Gardner was evi- 
dently unaware of the support he could have drawn 
for his side of the argument from the paper edited 
by his former colleague, Hon. Victor L. Berger, 
which advocates the use of force to sustain the 
policy of Asiatic exclusion. Said Mr. Gardner: 

“Ask any man from the Pacific Coast whether 
he will vote to arbitrate the question of Mongolian 
exclusion and risk a decree of an international 
court admitting into this country hordes of Chinese 
and Japanese. Just ask him, and see what he says. 
As to the philosophy of an international govern- 
ment based on the brotherhood of man, that may 
come in the sweet by and by when Californians 
have learned to intermarry with Chinese and Mis- 
sissippians have begun to select Negresses for their 
brides. 

“Supposing that that international court were to 
decide that the Chinese and the Japanese ought to 
have equal rights with men of other nationalities 
to be admitted into this country—which, by the 
way, is by no means an unlikely decision for an in- 
ternational court to render—do you think that our 
workingmen would allow us to lie down and permit 
it? Supposing the international army and interna- 
tional navy were obliged to attack us in order to 
force the admission of those Chinese and Japanese, 
would the American division of the international 
army fight with the rest of the international army 
or against it? And if it mutinied, what would be 
the future of that international army?” 


Mr. Hillquit’s answer to this point is reproduced 
in full text below: 

“But Mr. Gardner has reminded the American 
people of our Monroe Doctrine and our Asiatic Ex- 
clusion laws. He sees visions of attacks on both, 
and heroically maintains that he would not leave 
the decisions of such vital questions to the ‘machina- 
tions of an international court.’ I admit that an 
international court of justice or arbitration may be 
fallible. But what does my opponent offer by way 
of substitute as a more reliable instrument of social 
justice—the decision of weapons, the arbitrament 
of brute force? If that position is sound, let us 
speedily disband all courts of justice in the United 
States and reintroduce the methods of single com- 
bat and tribal feuds for the adjustment of our dis- 
putes.” 

It is apparent that Mr. Hillquit has evaded a clear 
answer to his opponent’s question. He admits that 
an international court “may be fallible,’—he does 
not mention the substance of the decree wherein 
the international court might prove to be ‘‘fallible,”’ 
but that has been stated by Congressman Gardner. 
The international court might ‘decide that the 
Chinese and the Japanese ought to have equal rights 
with men of other nationalities to be admitted into 
this country,” says Mr. Gardner, and he admits that 
this “is by no means an unlikely decision for an 
international court to render.” He has the candor 
to confess that he does not believe in “equal rights” 
and would treat such a decision as a scrap of paper, 
because “our workingmen” would not “allow us to 
lie down” and submit to it. If it ever came to that, 
he would be in favor of a mutiny of the American 
squad of the International Police Force. What is 
Mr. Hillquit’s answer to that? Not a word. 

He sermonizes against “‘the decision of weapons, 
the arbitrament of brute force,” but the value of 
this talk has been appraised by his opponent in the 
following remarks: 

“T venture to say that over half of this very audi- 
ence has applauded frantically when told that So- 
cialists would fight in no more wars, and that the 
Socialist members of the legislative bodies in 
Europe, led by their 110 Socialists in the Reichstag, 
as one man would vote down any war budget that 
any war lord might demand. What, oh what has 
happened? Evolution sternly shook the pipe 
dreams. So far as the workingmen of 
Europe were concerned, they flew at each other’s 
throats as if they enjoyed it. Every capital of 
Europe was thronged with gleeful citizens shouting 
the national anthem, and peace advocates, instead 
of being greeted with cheers, were greeted with 
jeers. As to the Socialist representatives of the 
parliaments of Europe, the 100 odd German Social- 
ists remembered their promise to the Socialists of 
the world that as one man they would vote down 
the war budget. They kept their promise, that is 
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exactly what they did, as one man they voted down 
the war budget. Just one man, and that one man 
was the Socialist deputy Dr. Liebknecht. It is true 
that fifteen of the German Socialists are said to 
have voted against the budget in the party caucus, 
and now we are told that about thirty of them did 
not vote at all on the last German war loan. Think 
of that, my friends. Think of caucuses and vote- 
ducking among these anti-warriors. What awful 
things you would say about us poor mudlark capi- 
talist Congressmen if we were to be bound by party 
caucuses or were to duck a vote on a question of 
mighty importance.” 

It must be admitted that Congressman Gardner 
has had the better of the argument. He is con- 
sistent, whereas Mr. Hillquit is not. Bourgeois 
pacificism was predicated upon the economic postu- 
late of freedom of international intercourse, 1.e., 


free trade and free migration. The pacificism of 
the labor International was deduced from the as- 
sumption of identity of interests (“solidarity”) of 
the wageworkers of all countries. International 
capital could easily overcome the disturbing effects 
of protectionism, without resorting to war, merely 
by investing in the industries of high-tariff coun- 
tries. But the working class of one nation cannot 
hold the position of an aristocracy of labor against 
the workers of the world, unless it is prepared to 
defend its hegemony by force of arms. If the So- 
cialists of the United States favor the policy of 
Asiatic exclusion, they must join with The Milwau- 
kee Leader in endorsing Congressman Hobson’s 
views on the yellow peril. Congressman Gardner’s 
argument for a strong army and a strong navy that 
could lick the world must accordingly be accepted 
as the realistic interpretation of the class interests 
of American labor. 


Change in American Life and 
Fiction 


By Floyd Dell 


ican writers discovered one of the most inter- 
esting things about America—the fact that it 
is changing, that an old social and industrial and 
moral life is giving place to a new. Before that 
they had mainly regarded America as a set of pic- 
turesque backgrounds in front of which might be 
placed a woman and two men and some supers, re- 
citing lines in appropriate dialect, and acting out 
a carefully censored love-drama. They had not been 
deficient in observation, nor in ability to deal with 
the materials which they rather timidly selected 
from what they found. But they missed what has 
since come to seem to many writers the best “story” 
of all, the story of what was happening to America. 
It was Robert Herrick, if I am not mistaken, who 
first discovered that story. In the Memoirs of an 
American Citizen he did more than tell what hap- 
pened to a man in the way of love and marriage; 
he told what was happening to a great city, and to 
America, in the way of industry and politics and 
law. He told, among other things, of the Hay- 
market Anarchist Trial and the Pullman strike. 
Ever since that time Mr. Herrick’s novels have 
reflected changing America, vividly through the 
medium of his own temperament. And it is inter- 
esting to note what this change meant to him. It 
meant the upgrowth of a commercialism which left 
no room or time for art and very little for love; 
which forced all the energies into the same monoto- 
nous channel of predatory acquisition; and which 
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encouraged and rewarded moral weakness. The 
dominant types of the epoch are to Mr. Herrick 
the man who has been too morally weak to keep 
from having a successful business career, and the 
woman who is too morally weak to keep from mak- 
ing a successful marriage. Against these he sets 
up in contrast the occasional “unsuccessful” idealist, 
and the rare woman who will not ruin a man’s whole 
plans of honest life and work in the interests of a 
successful marriage. He admires the man who will 
starve rather than play the game of success; 
and he hates the woman who persuades him to play 
it for the sake of herself or her children. He cher- 
ishes a dream of a future in which such idealists 
will survive and flourish; but he chronicles with 
grim truthfulness a present in which they are cor- 
rupted or crushed. 

It is not a cheerful picture of what is happening 
in America. It is bound to be discouraging when 
the revolt against the dominant commercialism is 
seen only as the action of a few isolated individuals 
—as in an urban middle class view such revolt must 
always seem. 

It was Frank Norris who first among our novel- 
ists grasped the ,significance of mass revolt. In 
The Octopus he showed a whole community of Cali- 
fornia farmers fighting side by side against the 
power of a railroad—in the courts, in the legisla- 
ture, and in their own fields with guns in their 
hands. He shows their defeat, it is true; but one 
feels that it is only a temporary defeat. The dead 
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body of Annixter is a symbol of the tragic quality 
of the revolt, but not a sign of its hopelessness. 

When Frank Norris had turned unaccountably 
into the cheap and tawdry romanticist of The Pit, 
it was a discouraging period for those who had 
hoped for the story of working-class revolt which 
Norris had seemed so wonderfully equipped to tell, 
gifted as he was with so rich an appreciation of 
American character. The appearance of The Jungle, 
by Upton Sinclair, was particularly welcome then 
as an indication that it would not be left untold. 
That book did deal magnificently with the condi- 
tion of working-class misery which creates revolt, 
but it failed to give any very convincing account of 
the psychology or incidents of the revolt itself. A 
writer with experience and understanding of this 
psychology and these incidents has been found in 
Ernest Poole, whose novel, The Harbor, has just 
been published by the Macmillan Company ($1.50 
net). 

The Harbor, which not only undertakes this task, 
but also to present a full-bodied picture of Ameri- 
can life, falls short in representative incident of the 
mark set by Norris, and in flavor is less pungent 
than the early chapters of that very unequal book, 
Comrade Yetta, by Albert Edwards. It is less inti- 
mate as well as less intense in its psychology than 
The Jungle. But it carries on with fine intention 
and notable achievement the high task of presenting 
the American Revolt in fiction.* 

These books, if one leaves out Jack London’s bril- 
liant imaginative picture of the great revolution of 
the future, in The Iron Heel, exhaust the list of 
distinctive novels dealing with the industrial aspect 
of the revolt. But there are other aspects, hardly 
less important in fact and even more interesting, 
perhaps, in fiction, which have not been overlooked. 

These aspects of revolt center about the changing 
position of woman. There is, to begin with, the 
change which Mr. Herrick has thrown up in high 
relief in his novels: the change of status from a 
pioneer helpmeet to an ornamental proof of her 
husband’s success. This condition, which has given 
its specific tone to the whole social life of the Amer- 
ican middle class and aristocracy, has been fre- 
quently satirized, crudely by Joseph Medill Patter- 
son in A Little Brother of the Rich, with feeble sen- 
sationalism by Upton Sinclair in The Metropolis, 
savagely by David Graham Phillips in a dozen books, 
and most delicately and sympathetically by a writer 
who was scarcely conscious of its real social signifi- 
cance, Mrs. Edith Wharton. A combination of sym- 
pathy with considerable “social” understanding is 
found in such books as the Idle Wives of James 
Oppenheim. 


* What may be called the philosophy of this revolt has been presented 
in a remarkable book, The Chasm, by George Cram Cook. Here the 
contending ideals of democracy and of Nietzschean aristocracy are given 
vivid and illuminating expression. This is the first appearance in 
America of the “novel of ideas,” a literary form which is best known 
from the translations of the works of Anatole France. 


Along with this process has come one much more 
important—the break-up of the home, under indus- 
trial pressure, in lower-middle-class and proletarian 
life. Women, in the formative period of youth, 
have been called upon to take a new place in 
the world. They have been subjected to a new 
strain and given a new freedom. A wholly inade- 
quate account of the results of this release was 
given by Albert Edwards in Comrade Yetta. But 
as a matter of fact the change cannot be described 
as taking place along class lines. The effects of 
freedom for women in the upper and lower strata 
are pretty inextricably mixed. All that we can say 
is that there emerges from the welter of work, 
play, women’s clubs, suffrage propaganda, strikes, 
radical theory and adventurous experiment in living, 
a more keen-minded and courageous woman. Her 
presence in Albert Edwards A Man’s World makes 
that the significantly modern book it is. Mr. Poole 
does rather less than justice to her in The Harodor. 
But glimpses and adumbrations of her, even in the 
distortion of caricature, are the special mark of 
contemporary fiction. Without especially intending 
to, our literature has reflected the emergence of a 
new type. 


And with her appearance the marriage-and-pros- 
titution system which she inevitably challenges has 
been called into question. For she is so obviously 
human and so obviously free and so obviously dar- 
ing that it is impossible to make in regard to her 
the conventional assumptions which have been made, 
piously or timidly or hypocritically, by our Ameri- 
can writers in the past, in the matter of her sexual 
life. It is impossible, that is to say, to regard her 
as conventionally “good” or conventionally “bad.” 
And since the whole system of marriage-and-pros- 
titution has been built up on the artificial distinc- 
tion between “good” and “bad” women, this system 
has come up for critical examination in American 
fiction. 

It cannot be said that it has been very success- 
fully handled. Reginald Wright Kauffman and 
Upton Sinclair are the chief exponents of this crit- 
ical attitude. Mr. Kauffman wrote, in a book with 
the jarringly journalistic title, Why Girls Go 
Wrong, a series of delicate and acute and extra- 
ordinarily just studies in social and sexual psychol- 
ogy. But his book about prostitution, The House 
of Bondage, was muddled by the intention to do 
good in a hurry, and distorted by the sensationalism 
which such an intention always seems to involve. 
And Mr. Sinclair has been so propagandistically 
unreal in everything he has written about mar- 
riage and prostitution, that it is with a surprise 
amounting almost to incredulity that one comes upon 
a faithful, humorous, and illuminating study of 
actual life in his new book, Sylvia’s Marriage, (John 
C. Winston Co., $1.50). Here he gives a picture of 
the helpless bewilderment of an old Southern com- 
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munity when one of its daughters, after a most 
disastrous experience in marriage, sets about pre- 
venting, by the exercise of an appalling candor, the 
other young girls of the community from sharing 
her own fate. It is true, and it is funny, as such 
an incident, in spite of its tragic aspects, would be. 
But neither Mr. Sinclair nor Mr. Kauffman seem to 
be able to escape for long the trammels of propa- 
ganda. In the excitement of these missionary activ- 
ities, there is little opportunity for the production 
of serious fiction. 

Aside, however, from these changes in American 
life which are being reflected more or less clearly 
in fiction, there is a change in fiction itself. The 
author of Jennie Gerhardt, and The Financier, could 
hardly be adduced as one who consciously portrayed 
new types. It is part of his philosophy and his 
method of treatment to regard his Financier and 
his Jennie as manifestations of the same old life- 
forces that have always existed since the beginning 
of the world. He is not conscious, and he does not 
make the reader conscious, of anything coming to 
be in America. But he tells his stories with so 
complete an indifference to the old-fashioned fic- 
tional traditions of what the hero or heroine of a 
novel should not be allowed to do, and of what 
moral indignation should be visited upon them if 
they insist on doing it, that the effect is as if he 
were portraying new types. They are as old as the 


hills, he would say: the man who sets himself egre- 
giously above the laws, and the woman who is too 
much the creature of feeling to be conscious that 
laws exist. That is true. But, in itself, the deter- 
mination to find out what people are like and put 
them truly into fiction is a new thing in American 
life—a significant example of the change which Mr. 
Dreiser declines to see. It is, moreover, in part due 
to these other changes. The opportunity to tell the 
truth about the Financier is largely owing to the 
revolt against commercialism which has uncovered 
its nakedness in the newspapers. And the oppor- 
tunity to tell the truth about Jennie is largely owing 
to the desire to be understood which women in their 
rebellion have developed to a point where they can 
without shame let it be known what the truth about 
them is. The social milieu of this changing period 
makes it easier to write such books. 

This brings us to a statement of what is perhaps 
the most important, though it is the most intangible 
change of all. We know that economic changes 
have created a new opportunity for self-expression; 
but we know also that the desire for self-expression, 
the power of self-expression, has increased far be- 
yond these bounds, and chafes against them. It is 
perhaps due to the influence of historically pagan 
or non-Protestant races permeating and disintegrat- 
ing our basic Puritanism. In any case, it is a change 
to be glad of, in life and in literature. 


American Progressivism 


American Life was one of the 

very first books in which the 
leading principles of the new progres- 
sive movement were at all adequately 
formulated. It was correspondingly 
influential, and Roosevelt, as is well 
known, has given it a most extraordi- 
nary appreciation. Mr. Croly’s posi- 
tion gains an added importance from 
the fact that he is now editor-in-chief 
of The New Republic. 

In his new book’, Croly has not suc- 
ceeded in presenting the economic basis 
of the progressive movement; indeed, 
he has purposely refrained from doing 
so, but he has succeeded admirably in 
presenting its present mentality, in 
showing how the intelligent progressive 
wishes the public to understand his 
movement. 

In certain chapters of this new book, 
especially those entitled “The New 
Economic Nationalism” and “Indus- 
trial Democracy,” Croly has given a 
very condensed statement of “progres- 
sivism.” He first formulates the posi- 
tion of the Republicans and Demo- 
crats: 
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i eropressive Democracy. By rig Croly. 
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“The Republicans believed that they 
could stimulate the exercise of all these 
privileges to an approximately equal 
extent. The Insurgents and the Demo- 
crats rightly object that the accepted 
policy of stimulation has been operat- 
ing much more favorably for some 
classes than for others. The latter pro- 
pose, consequently, to get rid of this 
favoritism, but the equality of right 
which they wish to restore is an equal- 
ity which can only operate in favor of 
the small economic producer and the 
small property owner. They assume, 
just as much as the Republicans, that 
no necessary privilege attaches to prop- 
erty as property.” (Page 109.) 

The argument against the Democratic 
position, while familiar to all econo- 
mists, is not as well known to the gen- 
eral public and is not as frequently 
considered as it should be. Croly out- 
lines it as follows: 


“The owners of highly organized in- 
dustries are usually supposed to be the 
greatest beneficiaries of the economic 
changes of the last ten years; but in 
truth the descendants of the pioneer 
democracy, just in so far as they re- 
mained property-owners, have bene- 


fited in much the same way. The value 
of agricultural land actually doubled 
from 1900 to 1910; and the increase, 
so far from being due to more effi- 
cient methods of cultivation, was fun- 
damentally speculative.” (Page 110.) 

“Thus the policy of the territorial 
democracy in attempting to destroy the 
privileges enjoyed by organized capital 
cannot fairly be described as one which 
seeks to abolish all privilege. Rather 
is it an attempt to do away with one 
particular kind of favoritism in order 
that another particular kind of favor- 
itism, which operates in the interest of 
a larger class, may be released from 
inconvenient encumbrances. The at- 
tempt to accomplish this result may or 
may not be justifiable; but certainly it 
cannot be justified by the rule of equal 
rights for all and special privileges for 
none.” (Pages 111-112.) 

The basis upon which progressivism 
rests, as Croly says, is private prop- 
erty: 

“Democrats, who are firm believers 
in private property and yet who insist 
upon the rule of special privileges for 
none, are the victims of a flagrant self- 
contradiction. The Republican rule of 
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special privileges for all is less contra- 
dictory and promises much more useful 
results; but in so far as it implies that 
privilege can be distributed equally as 
well as generally, it rests on a baleful 
illusion. The recognition of a neces- 
sary inequality and injustice in the 
operation of the existing institution of 
private property, coupled with the rec- 
ognition that the immediate abolition 
of private property would be both un- 
just and impracticable, constitutes the 
foundation of any really national and 
progressive economic policy.” (Pages 
112-113.) 

I have placed the words “immediate 
abolition” in italics, for it at once sug- 
gests a valuable basis of comparison. 
Immediate abolition of private prop- 
erty is, of course, far more impractic- 
able to-day than was immmediate abo- 
lition of slavery before the Civil War, 
but neither is it widely advocated, cer- 
tainly not among intelligent people. 
The question is whether we are work- 
ing towards the ‘ultimate extinction” 
of private property as Lincoln was 
working towards the ultimate extinction 
of slavery, and if the answer is in the 
affirmative then we must ask ourselves 
the practical question whether the 
progress in this direction is satisfac- 
tory; that is, whether it is as fast as 
practicable. Moreover, it is not a ques- 
tion of the absolute abolition of private 
property at all, even with Socialists, 
but of taking away from private prop- 
erty its present predominant role in 
society. 

Croly performs a public service of 
incalculable value when he abandons 
the hypocritical claim of Taft, Wilson, 
Roosevelt, et al., that they expect to 
abolish privilege and establish equal 
opportunity. He frankly confesses that 
privileges “are an essential part of any 
system of private property,” and there- 
fore of progressivism. 

In dealing with the working class 
Croly adopts an attitude of frankness 
almost identical with that of the Ger- 
man State Socialists, like Schmoller: 

“The truth is that the wage-system 
in its existing form creates a class of 
essential economic dependents.” (Page 
382.) 
~ “Ordinary progressive special legis- 
lation is intended to improve the oper- 
ation of the system without touching 
its essential defect. But if plans of 
social insurance and minimum-wage 
boards have any tendency to undermine 
the independence of the wage-earner, 
that tendency results from the system 
itself, not from the attempts to improve 
it. The social legislative programme 
cannot give real independence to people 
whose relation to their employers is 
one of dependence.” (Page 383.) 

Croly denies that there is “a substan- 
tial coincidence between the property- 
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acquiring interest and the public inter- 
est.” Against this assumption Croly 
says: 

“The aim of the whole programme 
of modern social legislation is at bot- 
tom the creation of new system of spe- 
cial privilege intended for the benefit 
of a wage-earning rather than a prop- 
erty-owning class.” (Page 119.) 

Croly does not feel that privileges 
can be made even approximately equal, 
but that a central point of progressiv- 
ism is to favor the working-class and 
to change the distribution of privileges 
in its favor. 

His remedy for privilege is not a 
radical redistribution, but an appeal to 
the old aristocratic idea of attaching 
duties to rights. Croly says: 

“If privilege is conceived from a 
functional point of view, rather as an 
opportunity of achievement than as a 
right of possession, it assumes a dif- 
ferent significance. Attention is then 
fastened upon the human performance 
rather than the material result. A 
large amount of inequality and essen- 
tial injustice has to be accepted for an 
indefinitely prolonged future in the dis- 
tribution of material opportunity; but 
in the meantime privileges can be 
gradually socialized in the manner of 
their exercise.” (Pages 114-115.) 

Croly desires to see a measure of de- 
mocracy introduced in industry, but 
does not demand this democracy as a 
means of securing a more equal dis- 
tribution of income or privilege. His 
chief motive, apparently, is the fear 
that after all he cannot rely altogether 
on the privileged classes to bring about 
the changes he desires, no matter how 
much the government may try to force 
duty or efficiency upon them. And this 
is why he feels compelled to go to the 
length of approving a “fertilized” class- 
struggle. He even goes so far at one 
point to accept, as a valuable stimulus 
to the ruling class, the possibility of 
revolution. 

Croly goes further than many sym- 
pathetic students of syndicalism, who 
feel that there is no possibility of the 
revolution with which he threatens the 
privileged class, since they know the 
extension of that system of privilege 
Croly approves has already reached the 
upper levels of the working class and 
separated them from the rest. As an 
advocate of the extension of privilege, 
how did Croly fail to see this very im- 
portant fact, which fits in so well with 
his system? No doubt partly because 
he felt the weakness of that system and 
the need of having it tempered with an 
effective social democracy. The diffi- 
culty is that, having based his system 
on privilege, he gives us no adequate 
grounds for expecting the development 
from it of social or industrial democ- 
racy. As soon as Croly proceeds to 


formulate fundamental principles he 
is held back by his general philosophy. 
For example, he understands that all 
individualistic reformers of the 19th 
century relied upon what they believed 
to be “the wholesome action of auto- 
matic economic forces,” but his lack of 
a grasp on economic history and econ- 
omic conditions leads him to the asser- 
tion that they were usually merely tar- 
iff reformers and did not go beyond 
that. He naturally overlooks the fact 
that the individualists were above all 
internationalists, a position the import- 
ance of which can be fully appreciated 
at the present moment, and that the fur- 
ther development of internationalism de- 
pends largely upon the unrestricted ac- 
tion of these automatic economic forces. 

But Croly assumes the nationalist 
position on other grounds independently 
of his collectivism. As an avowed op- 
portunist he showed, in his Promise of 
American Life, that he felt that the po- 
litical success of progressivism and so- 
cial reform could be assured only by 
entering into partnership with nation- 
alism. Moreover in the same volume 
he defends nationalism on this double 
ground; that it forces the nation to be- 
come efficient in order to compete effec- 
tually with other nations, and that it 
forces the classes inside of the nation 
into a certain solidarity. 

Croly appreciates that collectivism 
on a national scale, social reform on a 
national scale and democracy limited 
to the more advanced nations or races, 
would all lead in the direction of im- 
perialism and nationalism, just as he 
realizes the most successful nation 
would necessarily be forced into a very 
large measure of collectivism, social re- 
form, and political democracy. 

Here in reality is a very new and 
momentous thought. For it has long 
been assumed in America that anything 
which led in the direction of national- 
ism and militarism was _ necessarily 
purely reactionary. Now we find, on 
the contrary, that internationalism has 
its chief stronghold among certain capi- 
talistic elements, while nationalism and 
imperialism are advocated on the solid 
ground of immediate economic interests 
by nearly all the representatives of the 
masses of the people of the leading na- 
tions, including the majority of “So- 
cialists.” 

The only reason why Croly does not 
develop this tremendously important 
point with still more emphasis is that 
he almost takes it for granted; in fact, 
it is probably the basic practical as- 
sumption in his work, | 

Up to the present it has scarcely oc- 
curred to American economists and so- 
ciologists that we can have a “national” 
science of political economy. The idea 
is an old one in Germany, and may be 
popularized in America by this war. 


A WIDENING SPLIT IN GERMANY? Lis 


A Socialist Digest 


The Conference of the Allied Socialists 


ers held an important confer- 

ence in London in February. 
The Socialists of Belgium and Great 
Britain were fully represented, also the 
Labor Party of Great Britain and the 
Confederation of Labor Unions of 
France. Vandervelde and Lafontaine 
represented the Socialist Party and 
labor unions of Belgium. From Russia 
only the Social-Revolutionary party 
was represented. The larger Socialist 
organization, the Social Democrats, re- 
fused to participate in the conference 
because the Socialists of Germany and 
Austria were not invited. Among the 
English delegates were former oppo- 
nents of the war such as MacDonald 
and Anderson and Bruce Glasier. Keir 
Hardie even presided over the confer- 
ence. Among the French representa- 
tives were all the best-known leaders 
except Guesde, who was retained in 
France because of his health and duties 
as minister. At a special meeting of 
the French Party to instruct its dele- 
gates, Guesde made a brief declara- 
tion: 

“There could be no talk of peace until 
German imperialism was crushed. Ears 
must be stopped to all mutterings of ex- 
haustion. At the London conference 
it must be declared—and this had not 
been frequently enough stated—that 
the fight was not against the German 
people, but against German imperial- 
ism. A new Europe must be created 
where there was room for the struggle 
of classes only, but not for the strug- 
gle of races. Such a victory of the 
French would be a victory of Social- 
ism.” s 

At the sessions of the Conference, 
Vaillant of France declared: 

“France was forced into the struggle 
and will not draw back until Prussian 
militarism has received its death-blow. 
We have the following message for the 
German people: that we are fighting 
for your emancipation as well as for 
our own national freedom.” 

Vandervelde made an appeal to the 
Socialists of the whole world to use 
their power for the overthrow of Ger- 
man militarism which had laid waste 
little Belgium. He said that he felt 
no animosity whatever against the Ger- 
man or Austrian people, but as long as 
they were not masters over the mili- 
tarism of their rulers, there was no 
way to annihilate this militarism ex- 
cept war. 

The conference passed the following 
resolution: “First, it declared that the 
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war was a result of the policy of co- 
lonial conquests and aggressive impe- 
rialism of all the nations engaged, and 
that all the nations shared the respon- 
sibility for this policy. The invasion 
of Belgium and France by the German 
armies threatened the independence of 
all nations and shattered all confidence 
in international treaties. Under these 
conditions a victory of German imperi- 
alism would mean the defeat and an- 
nihilation of democracy and freedom in 
Europe. The Socialists of the Allied 
countries are not fighting for the po- 
litical or economic subjection of Ger- 
many. They are not fighting against 
the people of Germany or Austria, but 
only against the governments of these 
countries which oppress their peoples, 
while they demand that Belgium should 
be freed and indemnified. They desire 
that the Polish question should be set- 
tled in accord with the wishes of the 
people of Poland, either by autonomy or 
by complete independence within an- 
other nation. They desire that in all 
Europe from Alsace-Lorraine to the 
Balkans, all nations which have been 
forcefully annexed should be given 
back the right of disposing of their own 
freedom. 

“While the Socialists are firmly de- 
cided to struggle until victory is won in 
order to accomplish this emancipation, 
they are not less firmly decided to take 
a stand against every effort to turn 
this war of defense into a war of con- 
quest, which would only prepare new 
conflicts, create new grievances, and 
deliver the peoples to a doubled burden 
of armaments and war. 

“The victory of the allied powers 
must be a victory of the people’s rights, 
of the unity, independence, and auton- 
omy of the nations in a peaceful feder- 
ation of the united states of Europe 
and the world.” 

This was the chief resolution. An- 
other declared against secret diplom- 
acy, the private manufacture of arms, 
and demanded a compulsory interna- 
tional arbitration court. A third reso- 
lution protested against the arrest of 
Socialist members of the Duma and 
the persecution of Finns, Jews, Poles in 
Russia, and of the German Poles in 
Germany. These resolutions were all 
passed unanimously. 

Vorwaerts called attention to the 
fact that the last-named resolution, to- 
gether with the demand that the people 
of Alsace-Lorraine should have the 
right to decide as to their own future, 
was received with a storm of protest 


and abuse from the French press. At 
the same time Vorwaerts criticised edi- 
torially the main decision of the confer- 
ence, mainly, that the victory of the 
Allies was necessary in order to free 
the German people. Vorwaerts said: 

“A defeat of German militarism in 
war can only take place by a defeat of 
the German armies, the masses of 
which consist of German workingmen. 
And the German workingmen can no 
more desire a defeat than the French 
or English.” 

Vorwaerts went on to point out, in 
cautious language, that the German So- 
cial-Democracy had never justified the 
invasion of Belgium. It refers to this 
question purposely in general terms as 
the “neutrality question.” 


A Widening Split in 
Germany? 


HE tendency to a split in the 
German party has already led 
to a complete division in Wur- 

temburg. The party in Stuttgart, it 
will be remembered, endorsed the stand 
of its own local leaders, Westmeyer and 
Crispien, and also that of Liebknecht 
by a vote of more than two to one. 
The National Executive of the state 
of Wurtemburg is elected by an unequal 
system of representation, which gives 
the Socialists of the country several 
times as much power as those of the 
cities. This Executive has now met 
and expelled its opponents in Stuttgart. 
The latter organization, however, shows 
no tendency whatever to pay any atten- 
tion to its expulsion, so the split is com- 
plete. 

The trouble in Wurtemburg, as all 
over the country, centers upon the pol- 
icy of the party press. The Socialists 
of Greater Berlin in control of Vor- 
waerts, have defied the Executive Com- 
mittee of the party, which asked Vor- 
waerts to comply to the criticisms of 
the labor unions. A similar quarrel has 
now arisen in Frankfort, which with 
its suburbs is undoubtedly the largest 
city in Germany, after Berlin and Ham- 
burg. In Hamburg, also, a very sharp 
quarrel has arisen over the nationalistic 
attitude of the Socialist paper, and two- 
fifths of the Socialists have shown 
themselves in favor of the- complaints 
made. 

The Frankfort paper is a strong sup- 
porter of Scheidemann, of the labor 
unions, and of the Party Executive. At 
a recent meeting in the City of Frank- 
fort over a third of the delegates took 
a stand against the present attitude of 
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the paper, the Frankfort Volkstimme. 
They were supported by a majority of 
the Socialists of four Reichstag dis- 
tricts of the suburbs of Frankfort. It 
remains an open question whether the 
wish of the majority of Greater Frank- 
fort, which like the majority of Greater 
Berlin, is radical, will be carried out or 
not. The majority of Frankfort proper 
decided at a recent meeting to ignore 
the decision of the Greater Frankfort 
Socialists to appoint a second editor in 
addition to the present one. 

It would seem then that a split in 
Frankfort, precisely like that in Stutt- 
gart, may be expected in the near fu- 
ture, and the process may be extended 
to Hamburg, Berlin and other leading 
cities of Germany. The bitterness is 
growing from day to day as is evi- 
denced by all the Socialist newspapers 
that reach us from Germany. The res- 
ignation of Ledebour from the Execu- 
tive Committee shows that the tendency 
to split exists even in the highest or- 
gans of the Party. 

Evidences of the impending split 
come not only from Germany, but from 
some of those best fitted to judge Ger- 
man Socialist conditions. Van Kol, one 
of the two Socialist senators of Holland, 
is in close touch with German condi- 
tions and has been in _ thoroughly 
friendly relations with the German 
Party. In an interview with the corre- 
spondent of the New York Volkszeit- 
ung, published on April 15th, he says: 


“The peace movement, that is the 
anti-war movement, is growing rapidly 
in Germany. Developments after the 
war will do the rest. As soon as wages 
begin to fall, and labor conditions begin 
to deteriorate frightfully, and suffer- 
ing becomes general, then the change 
will come—and unfortunately -— the 
split. Unfortunately, because it is a 
shame that the proud building of the 
Social Democracy should fall; but the 
split is inevitable, since the differences 
in the points of view of the two groups 
is profound and irreconcilable.” 

It is evident from Van Kol’s inter- 
view that he expects Germany’s defeat, 
since he says that France will not de- 
mand more than Alsace-Lorraine. He 
denies absolutely, however, that he or 
the Dutch party is pro-Allies and as- 
sails the Dutch Socialist leader Van 
Vliegen for taking a pro-Allies stand. 
He evidently expects the German mi- 
nority to be very much strengthened by 
coming German defeats and this is the 
ground why he thinks a split is inevit- 
able. He clearly does not believe that 
the Nationalistic faction will relinquish 
its present control of the Party no mat- 
ter how strong the minority may be- 
come. 
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The Division in the German Party on 
the Third War Loan 


discussion of the third war 

loan, Haase made another 
speech in behalf of the Group. He 
made a reference to the Socialist desire 
for peace. The rest of his speech was 
given up to two questions: the demand 
for more extended and efficient govern- 
mental control over the food supplies 
during the war, and the demand for 
full and equal civil and political rights 
both during the war and afterwards. 
We reproduce first his principal state- 
ments with regard to the latter ques- 
tion. 

It will be noted that Haase claims 
that the Socialists support the war 
purely through the one motive of self- 
defense. Yet in his references to 
peace, he says that Germany has al- 
ready proven that its independence is 
not in danger of destruction in this 
war. Haase says, in behalf of the So- 
cialists, that they did not support the 
war with the idea of winning greater 
civil and political rights at home by 
this means. But it will be noted that 
he claims that the government, in or- 
der to get the best support of the peo- 
ple, must grant these rights and also 
that he makes much of the fact that 
the large sacrifices made by the people 
will lead them to insist on having these 
rights and that they will conquer them. 
The question that will come into the 
reader’s mind is whether the Socialist 
leaders were not fully aware of these 
two considerations before they voted 
for the government in August, Decem- 
ber, and March. If so, and if this en- 
largement of civil and political rights 
is the chief immediate object of the 
Socialists of all factions, is it possible 
that this consideration could fail to 
have been one of their motives for sup- 
porting the government? The reader 
must judge for himself, from Haase’s 
speech and the surrounding circum- 
stances. The parts in question are as 
follows: 

“The thought which guided the So- 
cial-Democratic Group at the outbreak 
of the war was: It is our duty to do 
everything to protect our own country. 
The Social-Democratic Group never 
thought of demanding any compensa- 
tion for its votes of August 4th and 
December 2nd. To it the representa- 
tion of the people is not a commercial 
affair. But we cannot justify the gov- 
ernment in bringing before the Reich- 
stag in the eighth month of a world- 
shattering war merely the Budget. 
The people have made an unheard-of 
sacrifice and are still making it hour 
by hour, facing death on the field of 
battle. With almost superhuman 
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strength they are performing their 
hard duty, without distinction and in 
the same way. So the government can- 
not much longer avoid the task of see- 
ing to it that equal civil rights corre- 
spond to equal duties. It is intolerable 
that all citizens do not yet have the 
same rights without distinction of class, 
party, religion, or nationality. 

“The organizations of the working 
people have produced fully twenty 
army corps from their members. At 
war and at home, as the government 
has recognized, they have done great 
things. And now should a Reichstag 
session pass by without the repeal of 
the exceptional clauses of the organiza- 
tion laws which are directed against 
these workers? We demand equal 
rights in everything, not as a price for 
the great sacrifice we have made, but 
as a fulfillment of a demand which has 
long been imperative. It has been 
ceaselessly said that we must take care 
that the state of mind of our brothers 
in the field, who are performing won- 
ders in bearing suffering and misery, 
shall not be depressed. But he who 
desires this must first of all see to it 
that when our brothers come home they 
shall not remain a single day in the 
empire, state, or town, as second-class 
citizens. Nothing can wound the 
masses of our people more severely 
than the consciousness that they who, 
as a result of the war, have suffered a 
loss in their earning capacity on ac- 
count of their lessened income, will be 
stamped as citizens of a lower grade. 

“For a suffrage based upon classes 
there is no longer any place in Ger- 
many. If the government delays or re- 
fuses to act, our brothers coming home 
from the field of war together with 
those that have remained at home, will 
stormily demand their rights. We 
must have no illusions as to this: that 
the struggle for popular rights and the 
democratization of the institutions of 
our government will be carried on more 
energetically than ever, when the blood 
and health of hundreds of thousands 
will have been given for the protection 
of our country.” 

When the vote on the third war loan 
was taken, the vote of the Socialist 
Party was cast by Scheidemann in 
favor of the loan. However, thirty 
members of the party absented them- 
selves from the session instead of the 
fifteen as formerly, and not only Lieb- 
knecht but also Ruehle voted against it. 

Scheidemann made the following 
statement :— 

“The reasons which determined our 
action in voting for ‘the war loans on 
the fourth of August and the second 
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of December, continue in undiminished 
strength. Because of the marvelous 
performances of our troops and of their 
leaders we have the utmost confidence 
that we shall succeed in reaching an 
honorable and lasting peace. To 
strengthen our determination to reach 
this goal in inseparable unity with our 
people, we shall give our consent to the 
present budget.” 

Certainly the thirty party members 


—including Bernstein, Haase, and other 
well known leaders—who refused to 
vote for this war loan, and the two who 
voted against it, did not agree that the 
same reasons existed for granting the 
loans.as on the fourth of August and 
the second of December. This is true 
of the seventeen new members who on 
this occasion joined the previous minori- 
ties of fifteen who abstained from 
the vote on August 4th and December 2d. 


The Old International and the New 


HE above is the title of a very 
| important pamphlet published 
by Heinrich Laufenberg and 
Fritz Wolffheim. Laufenberg, a bril- 
liant young historian, ran against the 
official Socialist party candidate for the 
Socialist nomination to fill the Reich- 
stag vacancy created since the war by 
the death of the sitting member in 
Hamburg. Although an_ outspoken 
partisan of Liebknecht, Laufenberg se- 
cured about two-fifths of the vote cast. 
This not only shows his title to speak 
for a large number of German Social- 
ists, but also indicates the division of 
the party in Hamburg. We shall quote 
quite a few paragraphs from the 
pamphlet as translated especially for 
the New Review by William E. Bohn. 
“A strong organization for the pur- 
pose of bringing about unified action of 
the proletarians of all lands it [the old 
International] was not, and could not 
be, as long as capitalism was essentially 
national in nature, devoted to the de- 
velopment of domestic production. 
“Under these circumstances the 
workers of each separate nation were 
forced to manage their affairs as ad- 
vantageously as possible within their 
national boundaries. Problems of in- 
ternal policy occupied the foreground 
of their interest. The conquest of lib- 
eral electoral systems, the securing of 
the right of organization, the passage 
of measures calculated to increase the 
physical welfare of the workers—these 
were the chief objects of their strug- 
gles. Their parties went through the 
stages which tend to mark the develop- 
ment of all human institutions. At 
first, when they were small, they laid 
chief stress on the social revolution, on 
the inauguration of the Socialist com- 
monwealth; in the course of time, as 
they gained influence, as they came to 
realize that capitalism could not be im- 
mediately abolished, they changed their 
point of view. A proletarian party 
which can force reforms within the 
frame-work of the existing order must 
exert its strength to this end. A party 
which can increase its influence on the 
government must do so. In proportion 
as the working class organizations 
gained in power they gained also in the 


influence which they exerted on the life 
of the nations. They included within 
their ranks a constantly increasng part 
of the nation. At the same time capi- 
talism was developing. As it developed 
there appeared divisions in its ranks. 
The small capitalists, as they saw more 
and more that they were being worsted 
in their struggle with their more pow- 
erful competitors, saw themselves 
forced to unite with the proletariat on 
many questions. This situation paved 
the way, not only for changes in So- 
cialist tactics, but also for modifications 
of Socialist theory. England produced 
the Fabian society; France developed 
ministerialism; the United States ex- 
hibited a lack of unity in its Socialist 
parties; and Germany gave us Revis- 
ionism. 

“Socialism grew into the state, not 
into the Socialist state of the future, 
but into the capitalist state of the pres- 
ent. It became a part of this state. It 
strengthened its own position, but in 
doing so it strengthened also the state 
of which it formed a part. It aided the 
capitalist governments in so develop- 
ing their powers that they could finally 
extend their activities beyond their own 
boundaries. Indirectly, then, Socialism 
aided in creating the very forces which 
have brought on the present war. So- 
cial Democracy ceased to be an organi- 
zation of those without a country and 
became a party of valued citizens whose 
constructive co-operation was useful to 
the government and is now especially 
essential at a time when this govern- 
ment could hardly achieve its purpose 
without the help of the Socialists. 

“The expectation of peaceful, grad- 
ual conquest of political power lost its 
foundation when capitalism developed 
into its latest form. With the advent 
of imperialism there came a change in 
the function of the government of the 
individual capitalist country. When 
imperialism stressed the relations of 
governments to one another the logical 
thing for the workers to do was to give 
chief attention to their international 
organization. 

“In the world of capitalist develop- 
ment individual governments no longer 
faced each other as representatives of 


various industrial interests. Political 
organization had taken the form of 
great alliances. It was absolutely nec- 
essary that the working class should 
make a corresponding change. A 
strong international organization of 
the proletariat had become the crying 
need of the hour. International tactics 
on the part of the workers were dic- 
tated by the imperialistic form of or- 
ganization on the part of the capitalists. 

“But before the various Socialist par- 
ties thoroughly understood the situ- 
ation, before they had adapted their 
tactics to the new situation, the war 
broke out—just on the eve of the inter- 
national congress which might have 
taken the first steps with regard to this 
important problem. 

“Under these circumstances what fol- 
lowed was inevitable. The interna- 
tional broke down, the proletarians of 
the various countries are standing face 
to face in battle array, and each of the 
parties is attempting to place the re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of Social- 
ists in other countries. Certain irre- 
sponsible poseurs wrapped in the man- 
tle of chauvinistic nationalism, in- 
crease the chasm which yawns between 
the proletarians of the warring na- 
tions. How irrational is this behavior! 
When will the workers, and especially 
their so-called leaders, learn to look 
historical facts in the face? When will 
they come to understand that it is not 
the business of serious statesmanship 
to toy with history without making any 
real use of historical knowledge? 

“The international is not dead any 
more than the proletariat is dead. So- 
cialism is alive just as much as im- 
perialism is alive. And after the war, 
no matter how it terminates, the more 
imperialism develops its natural ten- 
dencies the more Socialism will develop 
in opposition to it.” 


A Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine 


i. is a general feeling that 
momentous changes are devel- 
oping in the Far East. The 

Japanese demands upon China have 

created a storm of protest in the United 

States; although Japan’s action is fun- 

damentally an Asiatic application of 

the Monroe Doctrine. 

Morgan W. Shuster, who from expe- 
rience in Persia, knows the chicanery 
of International High Finance, hails 
Japan’s move as the precursor of an 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. In develop- 
ing this theme the London New States- 
man summarizes Japan’s demands: 

“(1) In Southern Manchuria and 
Eastern Mongolia, Japan to have the 
exclusive right (as against any third 
Power) of building railways, of ap- 
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pointing “advisers” (military, political, 
or financial) to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and of negotiating loans on the 
security of the taxes, together with 
practically exclusive mining rights. 
(2) In Shantung, Japan to be granted 
all the special rights previously en- 
joyed by Germany with certain addi- 
tions. (38) In the Yangtse basin, Japan 
to have (jointly with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment) absolutely exclusive mining 
rights and to be allowed to construct 
and control the main trunk railway 
lines from the center of China (ze., 
Hankow) to the coast and to the south. 
(4) In Fukien, Japan to have exclusive 
rights to build railways, work mines, 
and construct harbors. (5) China to 
purchase at least 50 per cent. of her 
munitions of war from Japan. (6) The 
Chinese Government to employ Japan- 
ese advisers, and the police in certain 
places to be administered jointly by 
China and Japan; and (7) No ports 
or islands off the coast of China to be 
leased to any third Power, Japan, how- 
ever, retaining the right to demand 
such leases for herself.” 

The New Statesman epitomizes the 
situation in a sentence: “Japan has 
never made any secret of her desire to 
exert a paramount influence in China 
in so far as foreign influence is ad- 
mitted at all’: 

“Japan, following European prece- 
dents, regards China as her natural 
‘sphere of influence,’ and intends not 
only to consolidate her own position 
but definitely to prevent any further 
expansion of European interests in 
that country. She will not, because she 
cannot, exclude European capital, but 
as far as possible she will prevent the 
importation of such capital being used 
as a means of acquiring political influ- 
ence. Just as no European Power can 
deal with Mexico or the South Ameri- 
can republics without consulting the 
United States, so in the future no Eu- 
ropean Power will be able to deal with 
China without consulting Japan. The 
‘partition’ of China will thus be perma- 
nently averted by the simple expedient 
of a virtual Japanese protectorate. 
The independence of the Chinese Em- 
pire as such will be curtailed, but the 
independence of the Yellow Races in 
relation to the rest of the world will be 
enhanced. That, as far as we are able 
to judge, is the long and short of the 
present Japanese demands; and much 
as we may regret developments which 
appear to exclude the hope that China 
might become a strong and independent 
State we are bound to admit that the 
manifest weakness of the new Chinese 
Government seemed to make some ex- 
tension of foreign influence inevitable.” 
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Premature Peace ? 


OCIALISTS are divided on the 
S question as to whether peace can 
at any time be premature. The 
resolution passed unanimously by the 
Socialists of Great Britain and France, 
quoted elsewhere in this number, shows 
that they think the time for peace has 
not yet arrived. On the other hand, 
Scheidemann, leader of those German 
Socialists who have supported the war, 
is reported to have said in the Reich- 
stag on March 20th: 

“Now when we are strong and vic- 
torious is the time to tell the country 
through the press that we favor peace 
on a reasonable basis.” 

In America Eugene Debs and Charles 
Edward Russell believe peace can be 
premature. Debs wrote in The Ameri- 
can Socialist (January 9th): 

“To end the war prematurely, if that 
were possible, would mean another and 
perhaps a bloodier catastrophe.” 

In a recent number of the New Re- 
view Russell expressed himself as fol- 
lows: 

“If you make peace while the prin- 
ciple that absolutism is right, proper, 
and enduring, has the potent endorse- 
ment of success in arms, you nail it 
upon the world forever.” 

The April number of Pearson’s Mag- 
azine thus elaborates the same thought: 

“The stern cold fact is that peace now 
would be a greater calamity than the 
war itself. 

“Peace now would be nothing but 
seven years of armed truce in which 
all the nations of earth would assidu- 
ously prepare for another struggle still 
more gigantic and still more awful. 

“Peace now would set back for a 
century the cause of democracy in Eu- 
rope; it would abolish the three repub- 
lics now existing there; it would defi- 
nitely establish absolutism and mili- 
tarism in their most detestable forms; 
it would deal to the principle of arbi- 
tration among nations a deadly blow, 
destroy all validity of and all faith in 
treaties and international agreements, 
establish authoritatively the principle 
that small nations have no rights that 
larger nations are bound to respect, and 
apotheosize armies, armaments, brute 
strength and a readiness to trample 
upon other people, as the only factors 
in national success. 

“Being entered upon this sickening 
thing there is no hope for civilization 
or progress except in going through to 
the end, whatever the cost may be. 
This sounds terrible, but it is not one- 
millionth part so terrrible as the other 
thing would be.” 

Germany is giving slight indications 
of peace. In obedience to the Clausewitz 
policy, Germany is waging “limited” 
war; she has achieved all the triumphs 


possible, and her General Staff would 
willingly make peace now. The Allies, 
on the contrary, are waging “absolute” 
war; they don’t want peace until Ger- 
many is thoroughly beaten. 

The New York Evening Sun editori- 
ally discussing peace prospects, said 
recently: 

“Rightly or wrongly, the rest of the 
world has set itself to wondering 
whether the Kaiser has become an ac- 
tive seeker of a termination to the war. 
The French have probably suffered as 
severely as any member of the Triple 
Entente; what Premier Viviani said 
the other day at Gueret was undoubted- 
ly meant to express the views of France 
on an inconclusive peace such as might 
be based on the results of the war to 
the present date. If France wholly de- 
clines to consider such a peace at this 
time, Russia and Britain are unlikely 
to favor the idea. Even if one side 
then is ready to end the war, the other 
is not; and it takes one party to start 
war but two to end it. 

“Opposition to the idea of ending the 
fighting is legitimate if based on valid 
reasons. The fear of an ineffectual 
peace is actually greater among the Al- 
lies, it would seem, than that of a war 
prolonged to the state of exhaustion. 
An ineffectual peace has too often 
meant the renewal of war on a greater 
and far more destructive scale. The 
Treaty of Ryswick in 1697 gave Europe 
four years of peace followed by a dozen 
years of exhausting struggle. At the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802 Napoleon won 
a year of truce with Europe, but eleven 
years of war followed it. These in- 
stances explain the fear that Europe 
has for the kind of peace that is but a 
breathing spell.” 


Spanish Opinion on the 
War 


REMARKABLE historical and 

A psychological discussion of the 

war is given by George Santa- 

yana in an article in the New Republic. 

It is called “Spanish Opinion on the 
War,” but it is more than that: 

“The great line of cleavage which 
in all Latin countries cuts national 
life in two also creates divergent 
sympathies in international affairs, 
and quite justly, since it separates two 
opposite moral judgments passed on all 
European history and two contrary 
philosophies of life. The liberals wish 
to reorganize Christian society on a 
pagan basis. The conservatives wish 
to prevent that reorganization and to 
restore, in a modern form, the old 
moral integrity of Christian nations. 
It is in obedience to these opposed ideals 
that they take opposite sides in the 
present war. 


“Moderate Spanish liberals see in 
England the mother of parliaments, 
the home of free trade and of religi- 
ous toleration. Advanced liberals see 
in France the leader in revolutionary 
enlightenment and moral freedom. 
They heartily love all that republican 
France represents: democracy, non-re- 
ligious government and_ education, 
fearless experiment in art, frank pas- 
sions and pleasures, untrammeled in- 
telligence, personal security and com- 
fort. That place in the sun which Ger- 
many wants for herself collectively, 
every Latin by instinct claims for him- 
self individually; and he would know 
how to fill it, being well versed in bask- 
ing. Odious to such a temperament 
must be the heavy mind of the Teutons, 
their pedantry and meddlesomeness, 
their sentimental idealism, their em- 
phatic pathos, their grotesque taste, all 
their pompous, pedagogic, arrogant, 
clumsy ways. The happy natural 
pagan does not need so much appa- 
ratus; it would crush his genius. For 
the sake of plain truth and liberty, as 
he thinks, he has given up his Catholic 
faith, which at least was wise and 
beautiful in its way; he cannot wish to 
see the world duped afresh, and himself 
browbeaten, by a primitive tribal fa- 
naticism. He loves his ease, and he 
feels that the victory of Germany 
would increase everywhere that irra- 
tional tension from which the modern 
world is suffering. It is not only the 
foolish ruinous armaments that he dep- 
recates, but the pressure on everybody 
of aimless tasks and struggles, the 
foolish romantic will making so many 
damnable faces and arousing so many 
damnable passions. He knows better 
how to live. 

“Spanish clericals and conservatives, 
on the other hand, feel drawn both by 
tradition and principle to a Germany 
which they see so strongly and su- 
perbly governed, and allied with Aus- 
tria, a monarchy closely associated with 
the great memories of Spain. Even 
more emphatically they detest the 
France of Renan, Gambetta, and 
Combes, of Dreyfus and Madame Cail- 
laux, and every day for years they 
have been prophesying its ruin. They 
also heartily dislike England, long the 
champion of Protestantism and vilifier 
of Spain; England who holds Gibral- 
tar, a thorn in the Spanish side, and 
who during the Cuban war smiled on 
the United States, while Germany 
frowned and even slightly rattled the 
sable. 

“It might seem that the intervention 
of Belgium, the only country long and 
successfully governed by the clerical 
party, and of Russia, the symbol of 
autocracy, might cut across and con- 
fuse these sympathies; but such is not 


CORRESPONDENCE 


the case. Spanish Catholics say they 
are sorry for Belgium, but at heart 
they do not forgive her for having 
thrown in her lot with atheistical 
France. They remember, too, that this 
is not “the first war of “frightfulness” 
ever waged in Flanders, and who it 
was that waged it there of old. They 
suspect that the Belgians also have not 
forgotten it; for their government, 
though Catholic, allowed a statue of 
Ferrer to be set up in Brussels, which 
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the Protestant Kaiser has had decently 
removed. The clericals can even find a 
fundamental similarity between the 
historic task which Germany has now 
undertaken and that which Spain per- 
formed during the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries with some tempo- 
rary success, though at the price of her 
utter ruin, the task of sternly defend- 
ing and imposing an orthodox Kultur, 
and stemming a rising tide of individ- 
ualism and license.” 


Correspondence 


The Confusion Between Political 
and Emotional Internationalism 


To the NEw REVIEW: 


OCIALISTS are certainly indebted 
S to the New Review for the very 
interesting discussion it has 
started on “The Reorganization of the 
International.” 

As regards the first question in your 
January manifesto, “Are Nationalism 
and Socialism mutually exclusive?” 
the only Socialist answer must be, it 
seems to me, Yes. Sans phrase, for 
the simple reason that the word Na- 
tionalism, connotes the regarding of the 
politically defined nation as the supreme 
object of solicitude for those included 
within it, be they citizens or subjects, 
as against other nations, in short as 
against the whole human race outside 
the nationality in question. For Na- 
tionalism therefore the nation is No. 1 
and humanity outside the nation a quite 
secondary or tertiary consideration, even 
if as much, since the tendency is, on an 
emergency, for the latter to be left out 
of sight altogether. Now I hold most 
strongly that any favoring—favoring 
that is in a practical sense—economical, 
or political, of one’s own nation, or for 
that matter of any particular nation, 
at the expense of any other nation or 
nations is utterly and completely incon- 
sistent with the Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity which is of the essence of 
Socialism as hitherto understood. 

The answer to your second question 
which concerns opposition to Militarism 
and the refusal of Socialists to vote mili- 
tary appropriations, would I take it be 
answered in the affirmative by every So- 
cialist worth the name, with perhaps 
the single exception being made as re- 
gards the latter, of an actual invasion 
ot home territory by a foreign army. 
I do not see that this exception can 
feasibly be ruled out, so long as sepa- 
rate and independent national states 
potentially hostile to one another con- 
tinue to exist—which is probably, as 
much as to say, so long as the present 
capitalistic system exists. At the same 
time, all the military establishment 


that is necessary for this purely and 
strictly defensive purpose, would most 
certainly be met by a free, voluntary 
and democratic, militia organization. 
Attention has lately very properly 
been called, however, to the ease with 
which an aggressive government and 
its satellites in the press and other- 
wise, can make out a plausible case (for 
those willing to be deceived) for re- 
garding any war on which it chooses 
to embark as a defensive war. In 
England we had crucial experience of 
this sort of thing in the attempts to 
justify the infamous British invasion 
of the Boer republics. All British So- 
cialists and democrats remember the 
impudent lies circulated by the official 
and jingo press anent Boer conspira- 
cies to seize Cape Colony and drive 
the British out of South Africa. The 
Prusso-German Government has_ re- 
cently been playing the same game 
with its “fake” of the Russian menace 
and “Czarismus.” It would seem there- 
fore that in any reconstitution of the 
International, a very exact and strict 
definition of the term defensive should 
be formulated. I would suggest that 
the term should be defined exclusively 
as implying resistance to a_ hostile 
army, actually on the march to in- 
vade the home territory, or at least 
avowedly mobilizing for that distinct 
purpose—always. presupposing that 
the action of the hostile state is not 
merely the sequel to warlike operations 
already begun, i.e., that it is not a de- 
fensive counter-move to an agressive 
action already initiated by the state 
immediately threatened. Some such 
strict definition of the term defensive 
in International relations should effect- 
ually “spike the guns,” so far at least 
as Socialists are concerned, of those 
governments and their supporters, who 
pretend that their warlike policy has 
been necessitated in order to forestall 
an action on the part of the state 
against whom that policy is directed, 
of whose evil intentions the government 
in question has certain (?) knowledge. 
This fraudulent device to make an ag- 
gressive war appear a defensive one 
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should then be rendered harmless for 
all who are not willing to be hood- 
winked. 

Reverting for a moment to the first 
question of the New ReEvigw’s mani- 
festo, and the meaning attached to the 
word Nationalism, I notice that many 
of the writers on this subject in the 
New Review, seem to take the “Na- 
tionalism” meant in the question as 
something quite different from what 1 
imagine was intended. One writer de- 
clares Nationalism and Socialism not 
to be mutually exclusive because for- 
sooth Socialism aims at allowing free 
scope for the full development of na- 
tional culture, science and art. Well, 
I submit this is altogether beside the 
point. No one objects to the develop- 
ment of national culture, understand- 
ing by this the special aptitudes of 
national genius in certain directions, 
in so far as such exist, though the im- 
portance of this specialism as accred- 
ited to nationalities as such, I take to 
be often exaggerated. All culture is 
au fond human and _ cosmopolitan 
rather than national. 

Again other writers seem to confuse 
Nationalism, in the sense of the ques- 
tion, with sentimental affection for the 
place of one’s birth and for one’s na- 
tive race with whom one has been in- 
timately associated for probably the 
greater part of one’s life. But this is 
also purely quite irrelevant. One 
American may have this sentimental 
attachment to his native place of Ohio, 
another may have the same to Massa- 
chusetts, just as one Englishman may 
have an affection for his native Kent 
and another for Yorkshire, notwith- 
standing that neither the states of the 
North American union nor the coun- 
ties of England are separate and inde- 
nendent political entities like the nation- 
states of the modern world. The aim 
of the consistent International Social- 
ist in this question, is I take it, simply 
to place the national sentiment in 
question as at present existing among 
Frenchmen, Germans, Englishmen. 
Americans, etc., on precisely the same 
footing as the sentiment also at pres- 
ent existing between the Ohio man and 
the Massachusetts man, or the Kentish 
man and the Yorkshire man, in other 
words to place the national sentiment 
of the future on the same footing as 
the provincial sentiment of today. This 
means of course that just as rival pro- 
vincial sentiment in the modern world 
does not interfere in any way with 
National, (i.e., interprovincial) unity, 
so in the world of the future national 
sentiment shall no longer conflict with 
International unity. 

As regards your third question, I 
would urge most emphatically that the 
new International should rigidly ex- 
clude all but International Socialists. 
We want no more Stidekums, Kosters, 
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Wolfgang Heines, in the party. The 
man who loves his Country better than 
Humanity has no part or lot in any 
Socialist organization. In my opinion, 
a rigorous insistence on the position 
that the interests of the proletariat 
of the world, and those of Socialism, 
invariably and necessarily override all 
purely national interests whatsoever, 
and a uniform policy rigorously based 
on this conviction, is essential to the 
future progress of the Socialist move- 
ment and the indispensable condition 
of its success. 
E. BeLForT Bax. 
Paris, France. 


Germany and Ireland 


To the NEw REVIEW: 


ERMANY never had, and never 
G can have, any hostile intention 
upon Ireland, as intimated in 
the article “The Great Pro-German II- 
lusion,” in your April issue. The at- 
tempt to Germanize the Alsatians, Lor- 
rainians, Poles and Danes have _ been 
such an enormous and largely unsuc- 
cessful task that Germany probably 
would not desire to annex Ireland. 
The necessity of Ireland is Home Rule, 
the crushing of a political tyranny 
worse than anything Germany has im- 
posed upon subject races. Ireland has 
no love for Germany, but may desire to 
see a British defeat in order to decrease 
Britain’s power for oppression. 

“An Irish Socialist” does not seem to 
be well acquainted with the internal 
situation in Russia and Germany; oth- 
erwise he could not declare that Ger- 
many is more dangerous to Democracy 
than Russia. The question sums itself 
up thus: Is Russian despotism less dan- 
gerous than German conservatism? 
Russian despotism is the apotheosis of 
Czsarism combined with backward so- 
cial, economic and cultural conditions. 
German conservatism is the synthesis 
of Prussian Junkerism and modern 
militarism and clericalism. The days 
of the Junkers are counted; can the 
same be said of Russian feudal despots? 

The militarism of Germany is not 
the cause of her extraordinary indus- 
trial and commercial development. The 
cause of this development lies in the 
intensive application of science to in- 
dustry. The spirit of discipline and 
efficiency, exemplified in militarism, is 
itself the effect of the deeper social 
cause. 

Had England any real intention of 
giving Ireland Home Rule, the war pro- 
vided a splendid opportunity, and which 
would have reconciled Ireland with 
England. England, however, desires in 
future to continue her domination of 
Ireland. Sir Roger Casement is to be 
praised for his courage. 

HERBERT W. Isay. 

New York City. 
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